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Abstract  of  Dissertation  Presented  to  the  Graduate  School 
of  the  University  of  Florida  in  Partial  Fulfillment  of  the 
Requirements  for  the  Degree  of  Doctor  of  Education 

READ  ALOUD  PRACTICES  OF  ELEMENTARY  SCHOOL  TEACHERS 

By 

Margaret  Mary  Beland 
May,  1996 

Chairperson:  Dr.  Tom  Fillmer 

Major  Department:  Instruction  and  Curriculum 

The  purpose  of  this  study  was  two-fold.  The  first 
concern  was  to  determine  the  current  status  of  elementary 
school  teachers ' read  aloud  practices . The  second  concern 
was  to  determine  whether  such  factors  as  teaching  experience, 
affiliation  with  professional  organizations,  knowledge  of 
book  selection  aids,  enrollment  in  children's  literature 
courses,  grade  level,  and  the  socioeconomic  level  of  school 
had  any  influence  on  these  practices. 

A survey  consisting  of  27  questions  pertaining  to 
teachers'  reading  aloud  practices  was  mailed  to  230 
elementary  school  teachers,  grades  one  through  five,  in  a 
north  central  Florida  school  district.  There  were  162 
surveys  completed  and  returned,  comprising  71%  of  the 
original  sample. 

Findings  were  reported  quantitatively.  The  chi-square 
value  was  used  in  measuring  relationships  among  variables . 
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Findings  revealed  that  more  teachers  were  reading  aloud 
to  their  students  on  a daily  basis  for  longer  periods  of  time 
than  was  previously  reported  in  earlier  research  studies. 
Teachers  relied  heavily  on  their  own  personal  knowledge  to 
select  books.  They  were  not  aware  of  many  book  selection 
aids  and  did  not  use  them  frequently. 

Children's  interest  influences  teacher's  selection  of 
books  for  read  aloud.  Teachers  incorporate  children's 
literature  in  all  areas  of  the  curriculum  and  select  books 
that  can  be  integrated  into  thematic  units . 

Completing  several  children's  literature  courses  had  the 
most  effect  on  teachers'  read  aloud  practices.  In  addition, 
teachers  who  were  members  of  professional  reading 
organizations  tended  to  use  book  selection  aids  more 
frequently  than  did  nonmembers.  Teachers  in  primary  grades 
and  teachers  with  more  teaching  experience  tended  to  read 
aloud  more  frequently  and  for  a longer  duration  than  upper 
elementary  grade  teachers.  Socioeconomic  level  of  the  school 
had  no  significant  effect  on  reading  aloud  practices. 
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CHAPTER  1 

BACKGROUND  OF  THE  STUDY 

There  have  been  many  changes  in  the  teaching  of  reading 
in  our  schools  over  the  past  several  decades.  At  various 
stages , emphasis  has  shifted  from  a skill-based  to  a whole 
language  approach.  Whereas  the  traditional  skill -based 
approach  emphasized  direct  instruction  only,  the  more  recent 
cognitive-based  curricula  emphasizes  a diversity  of 
instructional  techniques  (Dole,  Duffy,  Roehler,  & Pearson, 
1991) . Of  the  cognitive-based  curricula,  whole  language 
represents  a holistic  approach  to  reading  instruction. 
According  to  Goodman  (1987),  the  whole  language  approach 
offers  students  and  teachers  much  more  choice  in  how  reading 
instruction  can  be  done  in  the  classroom.  Instead  of  dealing 
with  reading  instruction  in  terms  of  just  decoding  and 
comprehension,  the  whole  language  approach  integrates  reading 
instruction  and  language  arts  into  all  areas  of  the 
curriculum. 

One  practice  that  has  emerged  as  one  of  the  most 
effective  means  of  reading  instruction  within  a whole 
language  context  is  reading  aloud  to  students  in  the 
classroom.  Several  researchers  and  educators  have  promoted 
and  demonstrated  the  benefits  of  reading  aloud.  According  to 
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Ruddell  and  Ruddell  (1995) , the  practice  of  reading  aloud 
enhances  the  students'  enjoyment  of  literature,  promotes 
active  comprehension,  and  improves  reader  responses.  They 
also  pointed  out  the  appropriateness  of  reading  aloud  to 
students  at  all  grade  levels.  Martinez  and  Teale  (1988) 
stated  that  teachers  must  read  aloud  to  children  daily  to 
improve  the  effectiveness  of  reading  instruction.  Several 
years  earlier,  in  Becoming  a Nation  of  Readers,  the 
Commission  on  Reading  concluded  that  reading  to  children  is 
the  single  most  important  activity  for  building  knowledge 
necessary  for  them  to  experience  success  in  reading  (National 
Institute  of  Education,  1985) . 

Once  it  is  accepted  that  reading  aloud  to  students  is 
important,  the  next  step  is  to  understand  the  role  of  the 
books  and  literature  used  for  this  endeavor.  Martinez  and 
Teale  (1988)  believed  that  teachers  must  establish  well- 
stocked  classroom  libraries . Other  researchers  pointed  out 
the  importance  of  providing  a library  which  would  include  a 
wide  variety  of  children's  literature,  both  old  and  new 
(Lehr,  1990;  McClure  & Kristo,  1994;  Sloan,  1988) . 

Researchers  have  correlated  exposure  to  a wide  variety  of 
■'-■'■terature  with  development  of  language  and  critical  thinking 
skills  (Eeds  & Wells,  1989;  Hickman,  1981;  Wells,  1990) . 

Henry  (1992)  stressed  the  importance  of  teachers'  awareness 
of  the  type  of  books  that  appeal  to  students . 
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However,  it  has  been  noted  that  many  teachers  who  are 
reading  aloud  in  their  classrooms  may  not  have  a protocol  for 
selecting  the  books  and  literature  used  in  these  programs 
(Hall,  1971) . Cerra  (1990)  found  that  fewer  than  60%  of  the 
elementary  teachers  surveyed  were  involved  in  selecting  trade 
books  for  their  classrooms  and  fewer  than  20%  ever 
participated  in  selecting  books  for  the  school's  library. 

In  recent  years,  many  researchers  have  recommended 
further  research  into  teachers ' procedures  for  selecting  and 
using  reading  materials  in  reading  aloud  programs . Cerra 
(1990)  recommended  that  the  criteria  used  by  elementary 
teachers  in  selecting  books  be  researched.  Hoffman,  Roser, 
and  Battle  (1993)  stated  that  providing  "carefully  selected 
children  s literature"  for  reading  aloud  programs  remains  a 
critical  challenge  for  teachers  (p.  502) . 

Statement  of  the  Problem 

there  is  substantial  research  evidence  to  support 
the  value  of  reading  aloud  to  children  (Chomsky,  1972; 

Cochran- Smith,  1984;  McCormick,  1977;  Teale,  1984),  there  is 
little  information  available  regarding  how  teachers  select 
literature  and  plan  reading-aloud  activities  for  students. 

teachers  reported  that  they  are  reading  aloud  to 
students,  there  is  little  information  regarding  how  they 
incorporate  reading  aloud  into  the  curriculum,  how  they 
select  literature  for  reading  aloud,  and  whether  students  are 
given  opportunities  to  respond  to  the  literature  read  aloud. 
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Purpose  of  the  Study 

Despite  the  abundant  literature  supporting  the  benefits 
of  reading  aloud  in  the  classroom,  teachers  indicate  that 
they  may  not  have  enough  time  to  read  aloud,  may  not  have  the 
sufficient  resources  available,  and  may  be  uncertain  of 
specific  strategies  for  selecting  trade  books  to  use  in  the 
classroom  (Hoffman  et  al . , 1993). 

The  purpose  of  this  study  was  to  ascertain  how 
elementary  school  teachers  practice  reading  aloud  to  their 
students  and  what  factors  influence  these  practices. 
Specifically,  the  purpose  of  this  study  was  to  ascertain  the 
reading  aloud  practices  of  elementary  school  teachers  in 
terms  of  frequency,  duration,  usage  of  book  aids  and  response 
to  literature.  The  study  also  determined  whether  any 
relationship  exists  between  teachers ' reading  aloud  practices 
and  their  affiliation  with  professional  organizations,  years 
of  teaching  experience,  enrollment  in  children's  courses, 
grade  level,  official  school  policy  mandating  the  use  of 
literature  affects  reading  aloud  practices,  and  the 
socioeconomic  level  of  the  school  population. 

Research  Questions 

This  study  was  guided  by  the  following  questions: 

1.  To  what  extent  do  teachers  read  aloud  to  students? 

2 . What  strategies  do  teachers  employ  to  select 
literature  to  read  aloud  to  students? 
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3 . How  do  the  teachers  incorporate  reading  aloud  into 
the  curriculum? 

4.  What  techniques  do  teachers  use  to  involve  students 
in  responding  to  books,  before,  during,  and/or  after  reading 
aloud? 

5.  What  books  are  teachers  reading  aloud  to  students? 

6 . To  what  professional  organizations  do  teachers  in 
this  study  belong? 

7 . How  does  membership  in  professional  reading 
organizations  affect  reading  aloud  practices? 

8.  How  does  grade  level  affect  reading  aloud  practices? 

9.  How  do  courses  in  children's  literature  affect 
reading  aloud  practices? 

10.  How  do  years  of  teaching  experience  affect  reading 
aloud  practices? 

11.  How  does  use  of  book  selection  aids  affect  reading 
aloud  practices? 

12 . How  does  an  official  school  policy  mandating  use  of 
literature  affect  reading  aloud  practices? 

13 . How  does  the  socioeconomic  level  of  the  school 
population  affect  teachers'  read  aloud  practices? 

14 . Why  do  elementary  school  teachers  read  aloud  to 
their  students? 

Significance  of  the  Study 

At  a time  when  read  aloud  programs  have  become  widely 
accepted  as  a means  of  improving  students'  reading  abilities, 
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improvement  in  comprehension,  and  vocabulary,  it  is  essential 
to  assess  the  prevalence  of  this  practice.  At  the  same  time, 
it  is  necessary  to  understand  the  factors  which  may  influence 
this  practice.  The  results  of  this  study  will  provide 
teachers,  teacher  educators,  school  librarians  and  curriculum 
resource  teachers  with  information  that  could  enhance  or 
improve  existing  read  aloud  programs. 

Delimitations  of  the  Study 
The  subjects  for  this  study  were  selected  from  a 
stratified  random  sample  of  elementary  school  teachers 
(grades  one  through  five)  from  a single  school  district  in 
north  central  Florida.  In  the  state  of  Florida,  school 
districts  correspond  to  counties.  This  school  district 
serves  28,649  students.  At  the  elementary  level  there  are 
10,960  students  in  grades  1 through  5 in  23  elementary 
schools . 

Limitations  of  the  Study 

The  strength  of  the  findings  rests  on  the  face  validity 
of  the  survey  instrument  used  in  the  study.  To  improve  its 
validity , the  instrument  was  pilot— tested  by  a sample  of 
teachers  with  experience  and  background  in  professional 
reading  organizations. 

Definition  of  Terms 

For  the  purpose  of  clarity,  the  following  terms 
defined  according  to  their  use  in  this  study. 
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Read  aloud  is  the  period  of  time  when  a child  is  being 
read  to  by  another  person  (Trelease,  1989) . 

The  whole  language  approach  is  a child-centered 
philosophical  approach  to  language  arts  instruction,  which 
uses  language  in  context  by  integrating  reading,  writing, 
speaking  and  listening,  based  on  a social-constructivist 
approach  to  learning.  Literacy  skills  are  taught  through  the 
use  of  children's  trade  books  instead  of  basal  readers 
(Goodman,  1986) . 

Trade  books  are  all  books  that  are  not  textbooks 
(Cullinan,  1989) . 

Basal — readers  are  textbooks  (one  or  more  for  each  grade) 
which  contain  stories,  poetry,  and  other  reading  selections. 
The  stories  are  vocabulary  controlled  and  graded  by  reading 
levels.  Supplementary  materials  such  as  workbooks,  charts, 
and  a teacher's  manual  provide  suggestions  for  instruction 
(Devine,  1989)  . 


CHAPTER  2 

REVIEW  OF  THE  LITERATURE 

The  purpose  of  this  study  was  to  investigate  reading 
aloud  practices  of  elementary  school  teachers.  The  review  of 
the  literature  presents  research  findings  and  issues  related 
to  the  topic.  This  chapter  presents  four  aspects  of  the 
professional  literature.  It  begins  with  an  overview  of  the 
whole  language  philosophy,  with  particular  attention  to  the 
links  between  reading  aloud  and  the  whole  language  approach. 
The  next  section  provides  research  findings  regarding  the 
benefits  of  reading  aloud  to  students,  followed  by  a section 
on  the  reading  aloud  practices  of  teachers.  The  final 
section  presents  research  findings  about  teachers ' book 
selection  strategies. 

Whole  Language 

The  practice  of  teachers ' reading  aloud  to  students  is 
not  a modern  educational  strategy.  However,  the  growth, 
emphasis,  and  importance  of  reading  aloud  may  be  due  to  the 
whole  language  movement.  Therefore,  this  section  attempts  to 
describe  the  concept  and  methods  of  the  whole  language 
philosophy  in  education  and  how  it  has  become  a basis  for 
increased  interest  in  reading  aloud  to  students. 
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Historical  Background 

Literature-based  and  whole  language  movements  have  their 
theoretical  underpinnings  in  the  writings  of  Dewey  and 
Chomsky.  Dewey  (1931)  was  an  educator  who  believed  that 
children  would  benefit  educationally  if  the  classroom 
activities  were  related  to  the  children's  own  background  and 
personal  experiences.  Chomsky  (1972)  conducted  research 
which  indicated  significant  relationships  between  reading 
exposure,  language  maturity,  and  reading  achievement.  She 
concluded  that  complex  literacy  language  which  children  need 
to  progress  in  reading  could  be  achieved  by  immersing 
children  in  books  either  by  reading  to  them  or  by  having 
them  read  on  their  own.  Both  Dewey  and  Chomsky  believed  that 
children  must  be  engaged  in  meaningful  activity  in  the 
classroom,  including  reading  personally  relevant  books.  Both 
researchers  challenged  current  educational  practices  that 
emphasized  teacher-directed  instruction.  In  addition,  the 
developmental  theories  of  cognitive  psychologists  Piaget 
(1969)  and  Vygotsky  (1978)  promoted  the  beliefs  that  children 
should  be  involved  actively  in  their  own  learning. 

researchers  would  examine  exactly  how  the  whole 
language  philosophy  promotes  learning  and  literacy.  Avery 
(1985)  reported  that  her  first-grade  students  scored  well  on 
standardized  tests  like  the  California  Achievement  Test  (CAT) 
while  using  a literature-based  curriculum.  However,  the  most 
significant  support  for  the  whole  language  approach  was 
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derived  from  the  qualitative  data  she  reported.  For  example, 
one  student  with  severe  reading  difficulties  eventually- 
wanted  to  read  a whole  book  like  Charlotte ' s Web  (p.  27) . 
Gunderson  and  Shapiro  (1987)  studied  the  vocabulary 
development  of  public  school  students  in  language-centered 
classrooms.  They  found  that  these  students  achieved  a much 
higher  level  of  vocabulary  use  than  students  who  used  basals 
exclusively.  Stice  and  Bertrand  (1989)  found  that  students 
in  whole  language  classrooms  scored  higher  on  standardized 
tests  than  students  in  traditional  classrooms.  In  addition, 
their  interviews  with  students  in  both  settings  revealed  that 
95%  of  whole  language  students  as  compared  to  5%  of  the 
students  in  traditional  classrooms  reported  themselves  to  be 
good  readers . 

In  the  early  1900s,  graded  series  of  readers  included 
stories  related  to  the  general  curriculum  and  passages  from 
literature  (Vacca,  Vacca  & Gove,  1991) . These  became  the 
prototype  of  basal  readers  which  still  represent  the  major 
reading  text  for  students  today.  By  1940,  students  and 
teachers  were  using  more  forms  of  literature-based  reading 
materials  (Smith,  1971) . However,  even  into  the  1970s  grade 
level  basal  readers  were  being  used  extensively  (Vacca  et  al . 
1991)  . 

In  the  early  1970s,  Smith  (1971)  and  Goodman  (1974) 
argued  against  the  code  emphasis  in  beginning  reading 
instruction  in  favor  of  the  whole-to-part  approach  of  whole 
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language.  Like  Smith,  and  Goodman,  Sochor  (1959)  emohasized 
reading  for  meaning . Many  teachers  and  educators  responded 
to  the  need  for  improving  school  reading  programs  by 
developing  more  literature-based  programs  (Holdaway,  1979; 

, 1982) . The  roots  of  whole  language  would  emerge  from 
these  literature-based  classrooms  (Goodman,  1986;  Tunnell  & 
Jacobs,  1989) . 

Components  of  Whole  Language 

A review  of  the  literature  revealed  a resistance  to  any 
simple  definition  of  whole  language.  Weaver  (1990)  listed  14 
principles  and  practices  of  whole  language  and  14  myths  about 
whole  language.  Routman  (1991)  listed  eight  components  of  a 
whole  language  program,  while  also  advocating  a "balanced" 
reading  and  writing  program  (p.  31) . However,  Duffy  and 
Roehler  (1993)  pointed  out  just  three  major  components:  The 

child  should  be  a user  of  language;  language  should  be  used 
to  achieve  authentic  goals;  and  language  should  not  be 
isolated  from  genuine  use.  However,  all  of  these  authors 
agreed  that  whole  language  is  a philosophy  which  is  heavily 
based  on  student  independence  and  responsibility.  They 
agreed  also  on  the  importance  of  exposure  to  literature--all 
types  of  literature  and  books. 

Some  have  reported  that  literature-based  programs  are 
gaining  in  popularity  (Cullinan,  1989;  Skillings,  1995). 
Cullinan's  (1989)  nationwide  survey  reported  that  about  half 
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of  the  states  had  either  literature/literacy  initiatives  or 
policies  mandating  use  of  literature  in  school  curricula. 
Implications  for  Reading  Aloud 

Whole  language  integrates  many  compatible  educational 
concepts  including  literature-based  instruction.  Reading 
aloud  is  considered  a component  of  the  whole  language 
movement  (Routman,  1991)  . This  subsection  provides  the 
specific  link  between  the  elements  of  the  whole  language 
philosophy  and  the  practice  of  reading  aloud  programs. 

Whole  language  teachers  believe  that  children  learn 
reading  and  writing  better  by  replicating  the  strategies  of 
parents  who  use  reading  aloud  to  their  children  to  stimulate 
language  acquisition  (Weaver,  1990)  . 

Whole  language  teachers  use  the  whole-to-the-part 
philosophy  as  opposed  to  the  part-to-the-whole  approach  used 
in  the  teaching  of  phonics  (Cooper,  1993,  p.  24).  It  is  not 
that  whole  language  teachers  do  not  teach  phonics,  but  that 
they  focus  on  the  most  effective  means  of  teaching  children 
to  become  independent  readers  and  writers  (Weaver,  1990) 

Reading  aloud  is  an  effective  means  of  teaching  letter  and 
sound  associations  because  it  is  done  in  the  context  of  real 
reading  (Weaver,  1990) . 

In  whole  language  teaching,  social  interaction 
stimulates  learning  (Cooper,  1993,  p.  25).  When  teachers 
read  aloud  to  students  they  provide  the  opportunity  for 
hearing  and  seeing  fellow  students  responding  to  the  story. 
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A feature  of  the  whole  language  philosophy  is  that 
students  are  actively  involved  in  meaningful  demonstrations 
of  language  in  action  (Ruddell  & Ruddell,  1995).  Reading 
aloud  to  students  offers  this  immersion,  when  students  are 
asked  to  predict  outcomes  in  the  stories,  and  to  provide 
responses  to  dilemmas  posed  in  the  stories. 

Ruddell  and  Ruddell  (1995)  pointed  out  the  importance  of 
repeated  reading  and  revisions  as  part  of  the  whole  language 
philosophy.  It  is  easier  for  all  students  to  have  a story 
repeated  several  times  through  reading  aloud  by  the  teacher 
than  to  expect  the  students  to  reread  the  story  on  their  own. 
Moreover,  the  repeated  readings  by  the  teacher  offer  a 
quality  reading  which  benefits  the  student. 

Benefits  of  Reading  Aloud 

Although  reading  aloud  has  been  practiced  in  the  schools 
for  many  years,  researchers  have  only  recently  reported  its 
specific  benefits.  This  section  will  describe  the  benefits 
students  have  received  from  being  read  to  in  the  classroom. 
Improvement  in  Vocabulary 

Several  researchers  have  shown  that  reading  aloud  to 
students  improves  their  vocabulary  (Cohen,  1968;  Routman, 

1991;  Wright,  1992).  This  subsection  provides  findings  of 
some  of  the  research  in  this  area. 

Maher  (1991)  compared  the  number  of  word  definitions 
retained  by  students  who  studied  vocabulary  by  looking  up 
words  and  writing  down  definitions  to  the  number  of  words 
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retained  by  having  stories  and  new  definitions  read  aloud  to 
them.  The  students  were  40  boys  and  girls  reading  on  a 
fifth-grade-level  and  randomly  divided  into  experimental  and 
control  groups . The  control  group  looked  up  basal  vocabulary 
words  in  the  dictionary  and  wrote  out  the  definitions.  The 
experimental  group  had  the  same  selection  read  to  them  by  the 
teacher  who  asked  for  or  gave  the  correct  definitions  of  the 
vocabulary  words.  At  the  end  of  the  8-week  treatment  period, 
scores  from  the  vocabulary  tests  for  students  in  the  two 
groups  were  compared.  Results  indicated  that  students  in  the 
experimental  group  (those  being  read  aloud  to)  retained  more 
than  90%  of  the  vocabulary  words,  as  compared  with  34% 
retention  by  students  in  the  control  group. 

Wright  (1992)  reported  similar  results  when  she  studied 
the  benefits  of  reading  aloud  in  a fourth-grade  class  with  43 
children  and  found  that  the  subjects  who  had  been  read  aloud 
to  scored  significantly  higher  than  the  control  group  on 
Reading  Vocabulary  and  Reading  Total  from  the  Science 
Research  Associates  test.  Malley  (1991)  conducted  a quasi- 
experimental  study  of  second-grade  students  that  explored  the 
amount  of  new  vocabulary  acquired  during  a reading  aloud 
session.  Results  of  the  study  showed  significant  gains  in 
the  amount  of  vocabulary  learned  when  words  were  discussed 
briefly  during  the  story.  However,  there  were  no  gains  when 
children  heard  the  story  without  discussion. 
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In  another  vocabulary  study  Christmas  (1993)  examined 
the  effect  of  an  intervention  program  that  involved  both 
teachers  and  parents  reading  aloud  to  70  second-grade 
students  on  a daily  basis.  Results  showed  that  students' 
auditory  vocabulary  on  the  Stanford  Diagnostic  Reading  Test 
increased  38.5%. 

Improvement  in  Reading  Comprehension 

Several  researchers  have  shown  that  reading  aloud  to 
students  leads  to  improvement  in  reading  comprehension.  This 
subsection  provides  some  of  the  findings  of  the  research 
completed  in  this  area. 

Cosgrove  (1987)  studied  the  effects  of  teachers  reading 
aloud  for  20  minutes  three  times  a week  for  a 12 -week  period 
to  a cross  section  of  212  fourth-  and  sixth-grade  students. 
Cosgrove  s findings  showed  significant  improvement  in  reading 
comprehension  skills  among  the  six  classes. 

In  a unique  single  subject  research  design,  Yaden  (1988) 
did  repeated  read-alouds  to  his  five-year-old  son.  During  a 
two-week  period  he  read  and  reread  "Arthur's  Halloween." 

Yaden  believed  that  comprehension  takes  time  and  that  is  why 
his  son  did  not  ask  higher  level  questions  about  the  story 
until  it  was  read  three  times.  Yaden  (1988)  pointed  out  that 
many  teachers  and  parents  usually  read  a story  aloud  once  and 
then  question  the  students  later.  Through  repeated  readings, 
the  child  can  enjoy  hearing  the  story  again  and,  at  the  same 
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time,  experience  a better  understanding  of  the  story.  Other 
researchers  reinforce  this  practice. 

Strickland  and  Morrow  (1989)  found  that  repeated  read 
clouds,  coupled  with  active  and  interactive  involvement 
before,  during,  and  after  each  reading,  were  ways  to  ensure 
that  comprehension  is  increased  and  children  get  the  maximum 
benefit . 

In  another  study  Christmas  (1993)  examined  the  effects 
of  an  intervention  program  that  involved  both  teachers  and 
parents  reading  aloud  to  70  second-grade  students  on  a daily 
basis . Results  showed  that  students ' reading  comprehension 
on  the  Stanford  Diagnostic  Reading  Test  increased  46.4%  In 
another  study.  Turner  (1993)  discussed  the  results  of  an 
intervention  program  with  poor  readers  in  sixth  through 
®i?jhth  grades . Students  were  identified  by  their  scores  on 
the  Test  of  Cognitive  Skills  and  the  Comprehensive  Test  of 
Basic  Skills.  As  a result  of  a set  of  interventions  which 
included  a reading  aloud  program,  82%  of  the  46 
underachievers  improved  their  reading  comprehension  scores . 

In  a study  by  Forte  (1995),  47  fourth-grade  students 
were  read  aloud  to  30  minutes  daily  for  eight  weeks  along 
with  regular  reading  instruction.  A control  group  of  22 
students  received  just  their  regular  reading  instruction. 
Results  showed  that  the  students  read  aloud  to  scored 
significantly  higher  on  a battery  of  reading  comprehension 


tests . 
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Improvement  in  Listening  Comprehension 

Several  researchers  have  shown  that  reading  aloud  to 
students  leads  to  improvement  in  listening  comprehension. 

This  subsection  provides  some  of  the  findings  of  the  research 
completed  in  this  area. 

Fischer  (1990)  developed  a program  to  improve  the 
listening  skills  of  first  graders  in  a public  school  in  a 
mostly  Hispanic  residential  community.  The  main  strategies 
used  were  storytelling  and  reading  aloud  programs.  Scores  on 
the  posttest,  using  the  Stanford  Achievement  Test's  listening 
comprehension,  showed  improvement  in  all  students  in  the 
program. 

Wineburgh  (1990)  studied  the  effects  of  a reading  aloud 
program  on  kindergartners ' listening  comprehension.  Twenty- 
six  students  were  divided  evenly  into  control  and 
experimental  groups.  Both  groups  were  read  aloud  to  three 
days  a week  for  four  weeks.  However,  the  teachers  read  to 
the  experimental  group  in  an  unenthusiastic  manner  and  to  the 
control  group  in  an  enthusiastic  manner.  Although  listening 
comprehension  skills  improved,  there  was  no  significant 
difference  between  the  two  groups.  However,  Lamme  (1976) 
reported  that  characteristics  such  as  tone  of  voice, 
inflection,  book  selection  strategy,  familiarity  with  the 
story  and  eye  contact,  were  indicative  of  teachers  who  scored 
high  on  the  Reading  Aloud  to  Children  Scale  (RACS) 
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In  another  study,  Leal  (1993)  studied  the  listening 
skills  of  96  third-grade  students.  In  a pretest  and  posttest 
design,  students  in  the  control  group  listened  to  books  about 
science  in  a storybook  format,  while  students  in  the 
experimental  group  listened  to  books  about  science  in  an 
information  book  format.  While  both  groups  improved  their 
scores,  the  experimental  group  made  greater  gains. 

Improvement  in  Attitudes  Toward  Reading 

Several  researchers  have  shown  that  reading  aloud  to 
students  leads  to  improvement  in  attitudes  toward  reading. 
This  subsection  provides  some  of  the  findings  of  the  research 
completed  in  this  area. 

Jim  Trelease  (1989),  a well-known  advocate  for  the 
practice  of  reading  aloud  to  children,  tells  the  story  of  a 
high  school  principal  in  Boston  who  initiated  a reading  aloud 
program  to  his  students.  The  school  was  regarded  as  the 
worst  school  in  the  city.  After  four  years,  the  students 
were  earning  the  highest  reading  scores  in  the  city 
(Trelease,  1989,  p.  16) . However,  the  principal  pointed  out 
that  the  true  measure  of  success  was  the  large  number  of 
students  who  continued  to  read  on  their  own  without  being 
forced  to. 

Ayers  (1991)  surveyed  the  reading  attitudes  of  575 
students  in  grades  one  through  six.  Students  consistently 
reported  positive  responses  to  being  read  to  in  school  or  at 
home.  Older  students  reported  that  they  enjoyed  reading  to 
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younger  students  at  the  school.  Watt  (1989)  conducted  a 
descriptive  study  of  the  effects  of  reading  aloud  to  students 
in  kindergarten  through  third  grade.  Results  indicated  a 
strong  relationship  between  being  read  aloud  to  in  school  and 
at  home  with  positive  attitudes  toward  reading. 

Turner  (1993)  discussed  the  results  of  an  intervention 
program  with  poor  readers  in  sixth  through  eighth  grades. 
Students  were  identified  by  their  scores  on  the  Test  of 
Cognitive  Skills  and  the  Comprehensive  Test  of  Basic  Skills 
(CTBS ) . As  a result  of  a set  of  interventions  which  included 
a ^ss-ding  aloud  program,  a significant  increase  in  positive 
attitude  toward  reading  occurred.  Boutwell  and  Sis trunk 
(1993)  conducted  two  studies  to  measure  the  effects  of  a 
reading  aloud  program  using  guest  readers.  Twenty-nine 
second-graders  and  29  fifth-graders  participated  in  the  study 
using  a pretest  and  posttest  design.  The  Benton/Boutwell 
Reading  Attitude  Inventory  was  used.  After  an  eight-week 
program  of  regular  reading  aloud  to  the  students  by  guest 
readers,  a statistically  significant  improvement  in  the 
students  attitude  toward  reading  was  realized. 

Herrold,  Stanchfield,  and  Serabian  (1989)  conducted  a 
study  of  the  effects  of  a reading  aloud  program  with  1,712 
middle  school  students.  Pretest  and  posttest  measures  were 
taken  using  the  Reaction  Toward  Reading  Attitude  Scale.  The 
method  involved  teachers  reading  aloud  to  the  students  for  10 
to  15  minutes,  four  to  five  days  a week.  After  a six-month 
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period  of  the  program,  the  posttest  was  administered.  The 
results  showed  that  there  were  significance  differences  in 
attitudes  toward  reading  for  boys  and  for  girls. 

Read  Aloud  Practices  in  the  Classroom 
This  review  of  literature  is  divided  into  two  sections. 
The  first  section  reviews  studies  describing  past  and  current 
read  aloud  practices  of  teachers  regarding  the  duration  and 
frequency  of  read  aloud  sessions.  The  second  section  reviews 
studies  describing  the  response  activities  teachers  have 
utilized  after  read  aloud  sessions. 

F.Ssqusncy and  Duration  of  Reading  Aloud  Programs 

One  of  the  first  studies  to  observe  the  practice  of 
reading  aloud  in  the  classroom  was  the  Harvard  Report  on 
Reading  in  Elementary  Schools.  Austin  and  Morrison  (1963) 
interviewed  and  observed  more  than  1,800  teachers  during  a 
six-month  period.  They  found  that  read  aloud  practices  were 
seldom  used  for  various  reasons . Chief  among  these  reasons 
was  the  attitude  of  most  teachers  who  felt  they  did  not  have 
time  for  an  activity  that  does  not  "teach  skills"  (p.  61) . 
Also,  the  researchers  reported  that  most  classroom  libraries 
were  very  poorly  equipped  in  terms  of  the  "range,  content, 
reading  level,  and  number  of  books"  (p.  60) . More 
importantly,  they  pointed  out  that  the  future  of  using  trade 
books  in  "addition  to  basal  reader  programs  is  dismal  if  the 
funding  for  these  purchases  does  not  significantly  improve" 

(p.  61) . 
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Hall  (1971)  studied  the  classroom  observations  of  120 
student  teachers.  A total  of  84  student  teachers  completed  a 
two-page  questionnaire  of  38  items  to  be  answered  "yes"  or 
"no."  Of  the  six  categories  of  questions,  one  was  reading  to 
children  and  another  was  independent  reading.  In  53%  of  the 
classes,  the  teacher  did  not  read  to  children  daily.  In  76% 
of  the  classes,  the  selections  read  aloud  were  not  part  of  a 
planned  literature  program.  Moreover,  Hall  found  that  most 
classrooms  had  reading  corners  which  did  not  have  space  or 
comfortable  arrangements  for  students  to  read  in. 

Even  later  studies  done  by  Morrow  (1982)  and  Langer, 
Applebee,  Mullis,  and  Foertsch  (1990)  showed  similar  results. 
Morrow's  (1982)  investigation  of  kindergarten  classrooms 
showed  that  teachers  read  only  12  stories  in  a 4-week  period. 
Thus,  in  this  study,  kindergarten  teachers  on  the  average  did 
not  read  aloud  daily  to  their  students.  Analysis  of  the 
National  Assessment  of  Educational  Progress  data  base  of 
fourth-grade  teachers  by  Langer  et  al . (1990)  showed  that 
only  57%  of  teachers  in  the  sample  read  aloud  daily  to 
students.  Although  these  results  seem  similar,  they  may  show 
a trend  or  pattern  of  increase  in  the  practice  of  reading 
aloud  daily  to  students. 

More  recent  surveys  indicate  that  teachers  are 
practicing  reading  aloud  activities  more  often.  In  a survey 
of  183  teachers  in  grades  kindergarten  through  six,  Lickteig 
and  Russell  (1993)  found  that  71%  of  the  teachers  read  aloud 
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to  students  on  a daily  basis  for  at  least  20  minutes.  Only 
one  teacher  in  the  sample  reported  never  reading.  The 
frequency  of  times  per  week  of  the  read  aloud  session 
decreased  and  the  duration  increased  as  the  grade  level 
increased.  The  results  also  showed  that  more  than  50%  of  the 
teachers  reported  that  after  lunch  was  the  most  common  time 
to  read  aloud,  while  20%  reported  reading  on  an  irregular 
schedule . 

Hoffman  et  al . (1993)  assessed  the  characteristics  of 
the  reading  aloud  experience  in  the  classroom,  using  a 17- 
item  questionnaire  completed  by  preservice  teachers  who  were 
assigned  to  classroom  field  experiences  in  537  classrooms. 
This  research  study  focused  on  the  duration  of  the  reading 
aloud  experience  and  the  choice  and  organization  of  the 
literature  being  shared.  In  terms  of  frequency,  74%  of  the 
preservice  teachers  observed  teachers  reading  aloud  to  their 
students  on  the  days  the  teachers  were  observed.  Although 
kindergarten  through  primary  grades  had  a higher  percentage 
(76%)  of  reading  aloud  sessions  versus  the  intermediate 
grades  (69%),  researchers  pointed  out  that  these  results 
showed  an  increase  in  read  aloud  sessions  from  earlier 
studies.  Regarding  the  duration  of  read  aloud  sessions,  88% 
of  the  teachers  observed  read  aloud  to  their  students  for  20 
minutes  or  less.  The  most  common  duration  was  from  10  to  20 
minutes.  Duration  of  reading  aloud  tended  to  be  higher  in 
grades  three  and  above.  Reading  aloud  sessions  of  more  than 
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20  minutes  occurred  in  15%  to  20%  of  grades  three  and  higher, 
whereas  these  longer  sessions  took  place  in  fewer  than  10%  of 
the  lower  grades . 

Response  Opportunities 

One  of  the  most  difficult  and  important  challenges  for 
teachers  is  providing  students  with  a variety  of  ways  to 
respond  to  literature  they  read  and  listen  to  (Huck,  1993; 
Martinez  & Nash,  1991).  Most  reading  and  language  arts 
texts  have  sections  or  chapters  focusing  on  students' 
responses  to  literature.  Routman ' s (1991)  Invitations- 
Changing  as  Teacher  and  Learners,  K-12  has  two  chapters  for 
student  responses,  one  for  primary  and  the  other  for 
intermediate  grades.  In  Chapter  six  of  Teaching  Children 
to  Read  and  Write,  Ruddell  and  Ruddell  (1995)  described 
how  responses  can  enhance  attitudes  and  comprehension. 

Cooper  (1993)  also  devoted  a whole  chapter  (6)  in  his 
book  Literacy  to  this  subject.  Besides  journals  and 
response  charts,  he  suggested  making  mobiles,  newsreels, 
displays,  and  movies.  He  also  suggested  having  debates, 
dress-ups,  and  experiments.  Sorensen  (1995)  suggested 

writing  prequels  and/or  sequels  to  stories  that  have  been 
read. 

However,  Rosenblatt  (1983)  argued  that  promoting  student 
responses  to  literature  is  more  attitudinal  than  technical. 
First,  she  stated  that  students  must  be  free  to  deal  with 
their  own  reactions  to  the  literature. 


Second,  the  classroom 
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environment  must  foster  a feeling  of  security  in  order  to 
elicit  creativity.  Third,  teachers  must  provide  time  and 
opportunity  for  the  student  to  develop  a personal  sense  of 
their  own  work.  Fourth,  teachers  must  avoid  undue  emphasis 
upon  the  form  in  which  students'  reactions  are  couched. 
Fifth,  teachers  should  be  able  to  show  contact  points  among 
the  opinions  of  students  for  the  purpose  of  discussion. 
Sixth,  teachers  should  stress  the  experience  of  the 
literature.  Lastly,  students  must  lean  to  be  critical  of 
literature . 

Hickman  (1983)  believed  that  the  most  "powerful 
determiner"  in  children's  response  to  literature  is  the  role 
of  the  teacher  (p.  13) . In  her  four-month  study  of  90 
students  in  an  elementary  school,  Hickman  reported  that 
students ' responses  and  nonresponses  to  literature  were 
greatly  influenced  by  the  teacher's  interest  in  the  book 
being  discussed. 

Leonard  (1995)  believed  that  aesthetic  responses  to 
literature  are  the  cornerstone  of  establishing  literacy. 

thematic  units  and  reading  aloud  to  a fifth-grade 
class,  Leonard  was  able  to  elicit  fascinating  and  unique 
responses  to  literature  from  the  students.  Response 
opportunities  provide  the  student  with  a chance  to  continue 
involvement  with  the  story  even  after  it  has  been  read  aloud, 
especially  if  the  student  has  enjoyed  the  story  (Galda, 
Cullinan  & Strickland,  1993) . 
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However,  recent  research  by  Hoffman  et  al . (1993), 

suggested  that  very  few  extension  opportunities  are  provided 
for  students.  In  their  national  survey,  they  found  that 
fewer  than  25%  of  the  teachers  provided  response  options  to 
the  students,  whereas  Cooper  (1993)  and  others  described 
dozens  of  potential  response  activities.  The  Hoffman  et  al . 
(1993)  survey  reported  that  72%  of  responses  were  writing  and 
drawing  activities,  10%  were  drama  activities,  and  13  were 
miscellaneous  activities  such  as  cooking. 

Book  Selection  Strategies  bv  Teachers 

To  understand  the  use  of  trade  books  in  reading  aloud 
programs,  it  is  necessary  to  describe  teachers'  current  book 
selection  strategies  and  the  status  of  trade  books  in 
schools.  This  review  of  literature  reviews  studies 
describing  past  and  current  book  selection  strategies,  along 
with  suggested  or  ideal  methods. 

Selection  Methods 

At  one  time  it  was  reported  that  95%  of  American  school 
children  learn  to  read  through  basals  (Gillet  & Temple, 

1990) . However,  other  studies  have  demonstrated  the 
increased  usage  of  trade  books  in  the  classroom  (Cerra,  1990; 
Lehman,  1995;  Scharer,  1995).  More  importantly,  Cullinan 
(1989)  pointed  out  that  there  are  trade  books  for  almost  any 
topic  and  at  any  reading  level.  Furthermore,  Cullinan 
suggested  that  while  students  do  not  remember  what  they  read 
in  a basal,  they  will  with  a tradebook.  Cullinan  stated  that 
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"compared  to  a textbook,  a trade  book  can  reveal  the  point  of 
view  of  the  author  more  directly,  focus  on  an  individual 
topic  with  sharper  light,  and  present  specialized  information 
that  often  gives  readers  a fuller  understanding"  (p.  527) 

The  selection  of  high  quality  literature  is  considered 
by  many  educators  and  researchers  to  be  critical  to  reading 
aloud  programs  (Hoffman  et  al . , 1993;  Wells,  1990).  Since 
5,000  books  for  children  are  published  each  year,  it  is 
challenging  for  teachers  to  select  books  for  a reading  aloud 
program  (Cullinan,  1989) . Consequently,  researchers  have 
indicated  that  teachers  may  have  problems  with  book  selection 
strategies.  In  a study  conducted  by  Cerra  (1990),  a 
questionnaire  was  completed  by  375  public  elementary 
classroom  teachers.  Cerra  found  that  although  most  (80%) 
teachers  used  trade  books  in  their  classrooms,  more  than  40% 
of  the  sample  reported  that  they  sometimes  participated  in 
the  selection  of  trade  books  for  their  classrooms . It  is  not 
reported  anywhere  in  this  study  who  else  may  be  selecting  the 
trade  books  for  teachers'  classrooms.  According  to  Cerra 
(1990),  teachers  relied  mostly  on  reviews  in  the  Reading 
Teacher , along  with  their  own  reading,  for  selecting 
children's  books.  Special  children's  book  editions  in  major 
newspapers  was  also  a major  source  used  for  selection 
purposes.  The  majority  of  the  sample  never  used  the  Horn 
Book  or  the  School  Library  Journal 
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In  a survey  of  29  kindergarten  teachers,  Sword  (1979) 
found  that  the  teachers  relied  heavily  on  personal  knowledge 
to  select  books  for  reading  aloud  while  admitting  ignorance 
of  book  selection  aids.  Sword  found  that  the  most  common 
sources  for  selecting  books  for  story  period  were  personal 
knowledge  (100%),  books  brought  by  children  (84%),  books 
recommended  by  librarians  (72%),  books  recommended  by  other 
teachers  (68%),  lists  from  children's  literature  courses 
(68%) , and  book  selection  aids  (56%) . The  least  used  were 
books  selected  by  the  curriculum  director  (12%)  and  books 
recommended  by  a helping  teacher  (8%)  (p.  77) . Fewer  than 
50%  of  this  sample  were  familiar  with  the  Horn  Book.  Notable 
Children — s — Books , School  Library  Journal , Booklist , and 
Language  Arts  (p.  79) . 

In  a more  recent  survey  of  437  classrooms,  Hoffman  et 
al . (1993)  found  that  the  teachers  reported  a total  of  127 

different  authors  and  217  titles  of  books  used  in  reading 
aloud  programs.  The  researchers  believed  that  overall  the 
selection  of  literature  seemed  carefully  chosen  and  of  high 
quality"  (p.  499) . 

Caldecott,  Newbery , and  Children's  Book  Awards  provide 
excellent  choices  in  children's  literature  (Cullinan,  1989; 
Routman,  1991).  However,  Trelease  (1989)  expressed  concerns 
about  using  these  awards  as  guidelines,  since  the  awards  are 
given  for  the  quality  of  writing  and  illustrations  and  not 
the  reading  aloud  quality.  Others  like  Scharer  (1995) 
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reported  that  teachers  are  using  university  faculty,  peers, 
and  principals  for  assistance  in  developing  their  literature 
and  book  selection  criteria.  Cerra  (1990)  suggested  that 
teachers  should  become  more  familiar  with  book  selection  aids 
like  Horn  Book  magazine. 

Ruddell  and  Ruddell  (1995)  presented  seven  criteria  for 
selecting  trade  books  for  classroom  use. 

1.  Will  the  story  or  information  content 
appeal  to  the  interest  and  maturity  of  the  students 
in  my  classroom? 

2.  Is  the  book  written  at  a level  that  my 
students  can  read  with  ease? 

3.  Does  the  book,  if  fiction,  include  such 
features  as  vivid  characterization,  compelling 
illustrations,  and  high-interest  plot,  using 
language  and  style  that  will  encourage  children ' s 
identification  with  the  characters  and  draw  them 
into  the  story? 

4.  If  nonfiction,  does  the  book  develop 
opportunity  to  discover  new  worlds  and  people, 
other  living  things,  events,  and  ideas,  to  expand 
the  background  knowledge  and  experiences  of  the 
children? 

5.  Do  I personally  enjoy  the  selection,  and 
can  I "place"  the  book  with  one  or  more  of  my 
students  using  the  internal  reading  motivations 
discussed  above? 

6.  Is  the  selection  appropriate  for  my 
instructional  goals,  for  example,  reading  for 
pleasure,  or  reading  to  develop  important 
information  or  content  as  a part  of  a unit  or  theme 
development? 

7 . . Does  the  book  have  potential  for  a variety 
of  uses  in  my  classroom,  such  as  pure  enjoyment, 
independent  reading,  or  reading  aloud? 

(Ruddell  & Ruddell,  1995,  pp . 266-267) 


Summary 

The  preceding  chapter  reviewed  studies  that  described 
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the  background  of  the  whole  language  philosophy  and  its 
relationship  to  reading  aloud  to  students  in  the  classroom. 
Other  studies  reviewed  suggested  that  reading  aloud  programs 
improve  students ' vocabulary,  reading  comprehension  and 
attitudes  toward  reading  literature.  Reading  aloud  has 
increased  in  popularity  in  recent  years  and  children  need 
opportunities  to  think  about  and  respond  to  what  they  read  or 
listen  to.  There  is  a need  for  teachers  to  design  response 
opportunities  so  that  students  discuss  their  reading  and  read 
more.  Researchers  have  also  revealed  that  teachers  may  have 
some  limited  book  selection  strategies.  However,  the 
research  and  literature  also  provide  guidelines  and 
^ ^ ^ ® i m3. t i on  which  could  be  of  use  to  most  teachers  interested 
in  selecting  trade  books  for  reading  aloud  programs . 

Therefore,  this  study  needed  to  be  done  to  ascertain  the 
current  practices  of  elementary  school  teachers  reading  aloud 
to  their  students  and  the  types  of  response  activities  they 
provide  them.  It  is  essential  to  determine  what  factors  may 
influence  these  practices.  It  is  also  necessary  to  determine 
the  trade  book  selection  strategies  used  by  teachers. 


CHAPTER  3 
METHODOLOGY 

The  purpose  of  this  study  was  two-fold.  The  first 
concern  was  to  determine  the  current  status  of  elementary 
school  teachers ' read  aloud  practices . The  second  concern 
was  to  determine  whether  such  factors  as  teaching  experience, 
affiliation  with  professional  organizations,  knowledge  of 
hook  selection  aids,  enrollment  in  children's  literature 
courses,  grade  level,  and  the  socioeconomic  level  of  school 
had  any  influence  on  these  practices. 

This  chapter  is  divided  into  the  following  sections: 
development  of  the  survey  instrument,  sample  selection, 
survey  distribution,  survey  follow  up,  and  data  analysis. 

Development  of  Survey  Instrument 
Since  there  was  no  questionnaire  available  to  meet  the 
needs  of  this  research,  the  researcher  developed  a survey 
instrument.  It  was  decided  that  the  format  of  the 
questionnaire  include  alternate  responses  for  each  question 
and  a few  open-ended  questions. 

A series  of  questions  was  designed  to  address  the 
specific  research  questions  posed  in  this  study. 

Research  Question — 1:  To  what  extent  do  teachers  read 

aloud  to  students?  This  research  question  was  addressed  by 
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Survey  Question  3,  How  often  do  you  read  aloud  to  your 
class?;  and  Survey  Question  14,  How  much  time  do  you  read 
aloud? 

Research  Question  2 : What  strategies  do  teachers  employ 

to  select  literature  to  read  aloud  to  students?  This 
research  question  was  addressed  by  Survey  Question  5,  How 
often  were  the  books  used  for  reading  aloud?;  Survey  Question 
8,  When  you  select  books  for  reading  aloud  how  often  do  you?; 
Survey  Question  9,  How  often  do  you  use  each  of  the  following 
sources  to  get  acquainted  with  new  books?;  Survey  Question 

10,  Which  book  selection  aids  do  you  use?;  Survey  Question 

11,  How  frequently  do  you  use  book  selection  aids?;  and 
Survey  Question  12,  What  are  the  three  most  important 
guidelines  you  use  in  evaluating  the  books  you  select  for 
reading  aloud? 

Research  Question  3 : How  do  teachers  incorporate  the 

use  of  children ' s literature  books  into  the  curriculum?  This 
research  question  was  addressed  by  Survey  Question  2,  To  what 
extent  do  you  use  children's  literature  books  in  the 
following  curricula  areas? 

Research  Question  4 : What  techniques  do  teachers  use  to 

involve  students  in  responding  to  books  after  reading  aloud? 
This  research  question  was  addressed  by  Survey  Question  15, 
After  a reading  aloud  session,  how  often  do  students  . . ? 

Research  Question  5:  What  books  are  teachers  reading 

aloud  to  students?  This  research  question  was  addressed  by 
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Survey  Question  13 , Please  write  the  title  and  author  of  the 
last  two  books  you  read  to  your  class. 

Research  Question  6 : What  professional  organizations 

are  teachers  in  this  study  members  of?  This  research 
question  was  addressed  by  Survey  Question  26,  Please  indicate 
what  professional  organizations  you  are  a member  of. 

Research  Question  7 : How  does  membership  in  a 

professional  organization  affect  reading  aloud  practices? 

This  research  question  was  addressed  by  the  relationship 
between  Survey  Question  26,  Please  indicate  what  professional 
organization  you  are  a member  of;  and  Survey  Question  3,  How 
often  do  you  read  aloud  to  your  class?;  and  Survey  Question 
14,  How  much  time  do  you  allot  to  reading  aloud?;  and  Survey 
Question  15,  After  reading  aloud  sessions,  how  often  do 
students  . . .? 

Research  Question  8:  How  does  grade  level  affect 

reading  aloud  practices?  This  research  question  was 
addressed  by  the  relationship  between  Survey  Question  19, 

What  grade  level  do  you  teach  primarily?;  and  Survey 
Questions  3,  14,  and  15. 

Research  Question  9:  How  does  taking  children's 

literature  courses  affect  reading  aloud  practices?  This 
research  question  was  addressed  by  the  relationship  between 
Survey  Question  24,  How  many  courses  in  children's  literature 
have  you  had,  and  Survey  Questions  3,  14,  and  15. 
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Research  Question  10:  How  does  teaching  experience 

affect  reading  aloud  practices?  This  research  question  was 
addressed  by  the  relationship  between  Survey  Question  18,  How 
many  years  have  you  taught  elementary  school,  and  Survey 
Questions  3,  14,  and  15. 

Research  Question  11:  How  does  use  of  book  selection 

aids  affect  reading  aloud  practices?  This  research  question 
was  addressed  by  the  relationship  between  Survey  Question  10, 
Which  book  selection  aids  do  you  use,  and  Survey  Question  11, 
How  frequently  do  you  use  book  selection  aids,  with  Survey 
Questions  3,  14,  and  15. 

Research  Question  12 : How  does  an  official  school 

policy  mandating  use  of  literature  affect  reading  aloud 
practices?  This  research  question  was  addressed  by  the 
relationship  between  Survey  Question  1,  Within  the  last  5 
years,  has  your  school  adopted  a plan  to  include  children's 
literature  in  the  curriculum,  and  Survey  Questions  3,  14,  and 
15. 

Research  Question 13.:  How  does  socioeconomic  level  of 

the  school  population  affect  reading  aloud  practices?  This 
research  question  was  addressed  by  the  relationship  between 
socioeconomic  level  of  the  school  and  Survey  Questions  3,  14, 
and  15. 

Research  Question  14:  Why  do  teachers  read  aloud  to 

their  students?  This  research  question  was  addressed  by 
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Survey  Question  4,  What  are  the  three  most  important  reasons 
you  read  aloud  to  students? 

Other  survey  questions  addressed  demographic  information 
such  as  teacher's  school,  school  reading  policy,  teachers' 
educational  background  and  experience,  grade  level,  and  other 
training  obtained  in  children's  literature  classes  or 
workshops . 

After  the  questions  were  developed,  a set  of 
instructions,  including  the  appropriate  informed  consent 
guidelines  and  deadlines  for  returns  was  developed  to 
accompany  the  questionnaire. 

The  instrument  was  pilot-tested  by  ten  elementary  school 
teachers  who  were  selected  because  of  their  expertise  in  the 
area  of  reading . Their  expertise  included  leadership  and 
membership  in  professional  organizations  such  as  the 
International  Reading  Association,  the  local  Reading  Council, 
and  Central  Florida  Teacher's  Applying  Whole  Language.  The 
purpose  of  the  pilot  testing  was  to  assess  content  validity. 

It  was  also  used  to  assess  the  design  and  format  of  the 
questionnaire,  measure  the  average  time  for  completion,  and 
feedback  to  improve  the  clarity  of  the  instrument, 
respondents  indicated  that  the  questions  intended 
were  valid  for  the  purposes  of  this  study.  The  average  time 
it  took  to  complete  was  12.75  minutes  with  a range  of  5 to  20 
minutes.  Most  of  the  respondents  provided  comments  and 
remarks  which  either  confirmed  the  correctness  and/or  clarity 
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of  the  questions  or  made  constructive  criticism  of 
questionnaire  items.  The  list  of  teachers  and  their 
qualifications  is  included  in  Appendix  A. 

The  survey  was  revised  based  on  the  feedback  from  the 
pilot  testing  and  dissertation  committee  members  (see 
Appendix  B for  the  final  survey  form) . One  ambiguous 
question  was  eliminated  and  one  question  was  added  regarding 
subjects  taught  in  school  by  the  respondents.  In  addition, 
the  wording  of  several  questions  was  changed  to  clarify  the 
intent  of  the  questions. 

Permission  was  obtained  for  human  subject  research  from 
the  University  of  Florida  Institutional  Review  Board  (UF  IRB) 
(see  Appendix  C) . 

Sample  Selection 

For  the  purposes  of  this  study,  teachers  in  all 
elementary  grades  (1-5)  were  included.  The  study  was 
delimited  to  classroom  teachers  in  a county  public  school 
system.  The  sample  of  elementary  school  classroom  teachers 
was  defined  as  elementary  school  teachers  who  were  currently 
employed  in  public  elementary  schools,  and  teaching  students 
in  first  through  fifth  grades  during  the  current  school  year. 
This  sample  excluded  special  area  teachers  (music,  art, 
physical  education,  media,  special  education,  and  gifted) . 

There  were  23  elementary  schools  with  approximately  600 
teachers.  Approximately  one-third  of  the  teachers  were 
surveyed.  A response  rate  of  66%  was  needed  for  appropriate 
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data  analysis.  Approximately  35  teachers  per  grade  level 
were  needed  for  data  analysis.  The  complete  list  of  teachers 
was  provided  by  the  School  Board's  Department  of  Human 
Resources.  The  list  included  the  teacher's  name,  grade,  and 
home  address . 

The  teachers  were  selected  randomly  by  choosing  every 
third  teacher  within  grade  and  school  level. 

Survey  Distribution 

The  survey,  along  with  a letter  of  instruction  and  a 
stamped  return  envelope,  was  sent  to  the  230  selected 
teachers  by  first-class  mail.  The  letter  of  instruction 
included  an  explanation  of  the  study,  a privacy  disclaimer 
which  guaranteed  the  confidentiality  of  the  participants,  and 
an  explanation  of  the  code  number  on  the  questionnaire  for 
the  purpose  of  sending  follow-up  letters  for  those  who  did 
not  respond. 

Survey  Follow  Un 

Two  weeks  after  the  initial  mailing,  a call  was  made  to 
those  respondents  who  had  not  replied.  If  the  respondent  was 
willing  to  complete  the  survey  and  needed  another 
questionnaire,  then  a follow-up  survey,  along  with  a self- 
addressed  envelope,  was  sent  to  him/her.  Follow-up  surveys 
were  sent  until  an  acceptable  number  of  surveys  (at  least 
50%)  were  returned. 
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Plan  for  Data  Analysis 

Results  of  the  survey  instrument  were  reported 
quantitatively.  Results  of  the  questionnaire  were  reported 
in  terms  of  frequencies  and  percentages  of  responses . Since 
the  survey  results  were  reported  in  discrete  categories,  a 
chi-square  analysis  was  used.  The  chi-square  value  was 
useful  in  measuring  the  relationship  between  variables  in  the 
latter  questions.  This  statistic  was  used  primarily  for 
differences  within  each  question. 

Open-ended  questions  were  categorized  and  discussed 
qualitatively . The  books  listed  by  teachers  were  categorized 
by  grade  level.  Comments  written  by  respondents  at  the  end 
of  each  questionnaire  were  listed  in  their  entirety  (see 


Appendix  E) . 


CHAPTER  4 
RESULTS 

Ths  purpose  of  this  study  was  two- foid.  The  first 
concern  was  to  determine  the  current  status  of  elementary 
school  teachers  read  aloud  practices . The  second  concern  was 
to  determine  whether  such  factors  as  teaching  experience, 
affiliation  with  professional  organizations,  knowledge  of 
book  selection  aids,  enrollment  in  children's  literature 
courses,  grade  level,  and  the  socioeconomic  level  of  school, 
had  any  influence  on  these  practices. 

A questionnaire  was  mailed  to  teachers  from  23 
elementary  schools  in  a county  in  north  central  Florida.  Of 
the  230  surveys  sent  out,  162  were  returned  for  a 71%  return 
rate.  This  chapter  presents  the  results  of  the  surveys  in 
two  major  sections.  The  first  section  provides  the  results 
of  demographic  information.  The  second  section  provides  the 
answers  to  the  research  questions  presented  in  Chapter  1. 

Background  Information 

The  following  section  details  background  information 
about  the  subjects  in  this  study. 

Survey  question  18  asked,  "How  many  years  have  you 
taught  elementary  school?"  Table  1 presents  the  responses  to 
this  question,  showing  over  25%  of  the  respondents  taught 
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over  20  years,  while  23%  taught  less  than  6 years.  The 
smallest  segment  was  the  group  which  taught  11-15  years  at 
16%. 

Table  1 


Distribution  of  Teaching  Experience  Years 


F 

% 

1-5 

37 

23.0 

6-10 

29 

18.0 

11-15 

26 

16.1 

16-20 

28 

17.4 

20  + 

41 

25.5 

Total 

161 

100.0 

Survey  question  19  asked,  "What  grade  do  you  teach 
primarily?"  Table  2 presents  the  responses  to  this  question 
showing  that  the  five  grade  levels  are  almost  evenly  divided 
with  a range  of  18.5%  to  22.8%. 

Survey  question  21  asked,  "What  is  the  highest  level  of 
school  you  have  completed?"  Table  3 presents  the  responses 
to  this  question  showing  that  the  largest  group  was  teachers 
with  master's  degrees  at  51%,  while  bachelor's  degrees 
totalled  24%,  and  specialist  level  only  3%.  There  were  no 
teachers  with  doctoral  degrees  in  this  sample. 
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Table  2 

Distribution  of  Grade  Level  Taught. 


Grade 

F 

% 

1 

37 

22.8 

2 

34 

21.0 

3 

30 

18.5 

4 

34 

19.1 

5 

30 

18.5 

162 

100.0 

Table  3 

Distribution — of — Highest  Level  of  School  Completed  bv  Teachers 


Degree 

F 

% 

Bachelor 

39 

24.1 

Some  Graduate  School 

35 

21.6 

Master 

83 

51.2 

Specialist 

5 

3.1 

Doctorate 

0 

0 

162 

100.0 

Survey  question  17  asked,  "If  you  were  offered  inservice 
training,  which  of  the  following  topics  would  you  like  to 
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study?"  Table  4 presents  the  responses  to  this  question  by 
showing  that  approximately  60%  of  the  respondents  felt  that 
learning  ways  to  integrate  literature  into  the  curriculum, 
learning  ways  to  provide  opportunities  for  students  to 
respond  to  literature,  and  finding  resources  to  purchase 
^ra<^e  books  for  reading  aloud  were  the  most  desired  inservice 
training  options.  Learning  how  to  read  aloud  was  the  least 
desired. 


Table  4 

Frequency  of  Inservice  Training  Cited 


F 

% 

How  to  select  quality  books 

42 

25.9 

Ways  to  integrate  literature  into  the 
curriculum 

107 

66.0 

Ways  to  provide  opportunities  for  students  to 
respond  to  literature 

99 

61.1 

How  to  read  aloud  to  students 

19 

11.7 

Ways  to  find  time  for  reading  aloud 

49 

30.2 

Finding  resources 

92 

56.8 

Finding  literature  to  meet  students ' needs 

78 

48.1 

Research  Questions 

The  first  research  question  to  be  addressed  was,  "To 
what  extent  do  teachers  read  aloud  to  students?"  This 
question  was  addressed  by  teachers ' 


responses  to  questions  3 
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and  14.  Survey  question  3 asked,  "How  often  do  you  read 
aloud  to  your  class?"  Table  5 presents  the  responses  for 
this  question,  showing  that  37%  of  the  teachers  read  aloud 
several  times  a day  to  their  classes,  53%  read  daily,  7%  read 
aloud  weekly,  and  2.5%  read  aloud  occasionally.  None  of  the 
respondents  indicated  that  they  never  read  aloud. 


Table  5 

Frequency  of  Reading  Aloud  bv  Teachers 


F 

% 

Several  times  a day 

61 

37.7 

Daily 

86 

53.1 

Weekly 

11 

6.8 

Occasionally 

4 

2.5 

Never 

0 

0 

Totals 

162 

100.0 

^urvelr  <~[uestion  14  asked,  "How  much  time  do  you  allot  to 
reading  aloud?"  Table  6 presents  the  responses  to  this 
question  by  showing  that  only  one  teacher  stated  that  she 
read  aloud  fewer  than  5 minutes  a day.  Table  6 also  shows 
that  8%  read  from  5 to  10  minutes,  30%  read  from  20  to  30 
^i^-Utes,  and  18%  read  more  than  3 0 minutes. 
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Table  6 

Duration  of  Reading  Aloud  Sessions 


F 

% 

Fewer  than  5 minutes 

1 

.6 

5 to  10  minutes 

12 

7.5 

10  to  20  minutes 

70 

43.5 

20  to  30  minutes 

49 

30.4 

30  minutes  or  more 

29 

18.0 

Totals 

161 

100.0 

Research  question  2 was,  "What  strategies  do  teachers 
employ  to  select  literature  to  read  aloud  to  students?"  This 
question  was  addressed  by  teachers ' responses  to  survey 
questions  5,  8,  9,  10,  11,  and  12.  Survey  question  5 
asked.  How  often  were  the  books  used  for  read  aloud?" 

Table  7 presents  the  responses  to  this  question  showing 
that  books  selected  from  personal  knowledge  were  used 
more  frequently  than  all  other  methods,  whereas  books 
recommended  by  the  Curriculum  Resource  Teacher  (CRT)  were 
used  the  least. 

Survey  question  8 asked,  "When  you  select  books  for 
reading  aloud,  how  often  do  you?  . . . followed  by  seven 
typical  responses.  Table  8 presents  the  responses  to  this 
question  by  showing  that  teachers  rarely  selected  a book 
without  knowing  much  about  it,  whereas  almost  three-quarters 
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Table  7 

Percentage  of  Recommendations  of  Read  Aloud  Books 


Always 

Very  Often 

Often 

Sometimes 

Never 

Brought  by  students 

5.7 

17.0 

27.7 

43.4 

6.3 

Recommended  by  CRT 

1.3 

4.5 

14.7 

46.2 

33.3 

Selected  by  personal 

knowledge 

20.4 

64 . 8 

12.3 

2.5 

0 

Recommended  by 

another  teacher 

4.5 

40.8 

28.7 

26.1 

0 

Recommended  by 

media  specialist 

5.7 

18.9 

22 . 0 

39.0 

14 . 5 

of  the  teachers  stated  that  the  integration  of  books  into 
thematic  units  was  a major  factor  in  the  selection  of  trade 
books.  Book  lists  from  packaged  instructional  materials  were 
seldom  used  in  the  selection  process . 

Survey  question  9 asked,  "How  often  do  you  use  each 
of  the  following  sources  to  get  acquainted  with  new  books?" 
Table  9 presents  the  responses  to  this  question  by 
percentages  showing  that  more  than  41%  of  the  teachers 
said  that  browsing  libraries  was  the  most  frequent 
method  of  selecting  new  books,  while  fewer  than  3%  used 
computer  networks  and  fewer  than  10%  used  mailings  from 
publishers . 

Survey  question  10  asked,  "Which  book  selection  aids  do 
you  use?"  Table  10  presents  the  responses  to  this  question 
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Table  8 

Practices  Used  by  Teachers  for  Selecting  Books  for  Read 
Aloud 


Always 

Very  Often 

Often 

Sometimes 

Never 

Use  Lists  from 
children's  lit 
courses  or  texts 

3.1 

30.4 

17.4 

41 . 6 

7.5 

Select  book  without 
knowing  much  about  it 

0.0 

3.7 

9.3 

54.0 

32.9 

Use  books  from 
packaged  instruction 
materials 

0.6 

6.3 

12.7 

65.2 

15.2 

Use  book  selection 
aids 

3.1 

27.3 

29.8 

32.3 

7.5 

Select  book  based 
on  knowledge  of 
author/ illustrator 

8.8 

48.8 

28.1 

13.8 

0.6 

Vary  genres  for  which 
you  read 

17.8 

31.2 

36.3 

14.0 

0.6 

Integrate  books  into 
theme  studies 

38.1 

34.4 

13.1 

13.8 

0.6 

showing  that  The  Reading  Teacher  and  Jim  Trelease ' s Read- 
Aloud  Handbook  were  used  respectively  by  61%  and  46%  of  the 
teachers,  while  The  Horn  Book  was  used  least  (9%)  of  the 
teachers . 

Survey  question  11  asked,  "How  frequently  do  you  use 
book  selection  aids?"  Table  11  presents  the  responses  to 
this  question  showing  that  4%  of  the  teachers  used  book 
selection  aids  weekly,  18%  used  them  monthly,  45%  used  them 
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Table  9 

Percent  of  Use  of  Book  Selection  Sources 


Always 

Very  Often 

Often 

Sometimes 

Never 

Mailings  from 
publishers 

2.5 

7.0 

19.1 

44.6 

26.8 

Media  specialist 

6.2 

25.5 

21.1 

41.0 

6.2 

Public  Librarian 

2.5 

12 . 5 

18.8 

45.0 

21.3 

Award  Lists 

6.9 

32.1 

25.2 

30.8 

5.0 

Lists  from 

children's  lit- 
erature classes 

8.2 

20.8 

18 . 9 

39.0 

13.2 

Browsing 

bookstores 

6.3 

25.9 

24.7 

37.3 

5.7 

Browsing 

libraries 

7.0 

34.4 

24.8 

29.9 

3.8 

Computer  networks 

0 

2.5 

1.9 

18.4 

77.2 

Inservice 

meetings 

3.8 

16.9 

15.6 

51.3 

12.5 

Professional 

organizations 

3.2 

12 . 8 

14.1 

47.4 

22.4 

several  times  a 

year, 

23%  used  them 

yearly  and 

almost  10% 

never  used  them. 

Survey  question  12  asked,  "What  are  the  three  most 
important  guidelines  you  use  in  evaluating  the  books  you 
select  for  reading  aloud?"  Table  12  presents  the  responses 
to  this  question  showing  that  almost  all  the  respondents 
indicated  that  meeting  the  needs  and  interest  of  the  children 
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Table  10 

Book  Selection  Aids  Used  bv  Teachers 


F 

% 

Horn  Book 

15 

9.3 

Reading  Teacher 

98 

60.5 

Language  Arts 

40 

24.7 

Notable  Students  Books 

31 

19.1 

School  Library  Journal 

26 

16.0 

Book  Links 

33 

20.4 

Jim  Trelease  Read-Aloud 

Handbook 

74 

45.7 

NY  Times  Best  Books  for 

Children 

30 

18.5 

Miscellaneous 

35 

21.6 

Table  11 

Frecruencv  of  Use  of  Rook 

Selection  Aids 

F 

% 

Weekly 

6 

3.8 

Monthly 

29 

18.2 

Several  Times  a Year 

72 

45.3 

Yearly 

37 

23.3 

Never 

15 

9 

159 

100.0 
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Table  12 

Guidelines  Used  in  Evaluating  Books  for  Read  Aloud 


Total  Frequency 


Contains  appropriate  content  109 
Meets  needs  and  interests  of  children  152 
Meets  school  curriculum  needs  15 
Is  an  award-winning  book  26 
Has  attractive  illustrations  10 
Relates  to  thematic  unit  102 
Read  book  by  same  author  17 
Gives  another  cultural  perspective  26 
Has  appropriate  length  18 


was  important.  Almost  two-thirds  of  the  respondents 
indicated  that  having  appropriate  content  and  relating  to  a 
thematic  unit  was  also  important.  Having  attractive 
illustrations  and  meeting  school  curriculum  needs  was  seldom 
considered  important. 

Research  question  3 asked,  "How  do  teachers  incorporate 
the  use  of  children's  literature  books  into  the  curriculum?" 
This  question  was  addressed  by  teachers ' responses  to  survey 
question  two  which  asked,  "To  what  extent  do  you  use 
children's  literature  books  in  the  curriculum?"  Table  13 
presents  the  responses  to  this  question  by  showing  that  a 


sizeable  majority  of  the  teachers  use  children's  trade  books 
on  a regular  basis  in  the  reading  and  language  arts 
curriculum  areas.  A lesser  percentage  also  use  these  books 
on  a regular  basis  in  the  science  and  social  studies  areas. 
Only  a small  number  of  teachers  use  these  books  in  the  math 
and  health  areas  on  a regular  basis . 


Table  13 

Use  of  Children's  Literature  Books  Across  the  Curriculum 


(n) 

Always 

Very  Often 

Often 

Sometimes  Never 

Reading  (159) 

59.7 

25.8 

9.4 

5.0 

0.0 

Language  Arts (160 ) 29 . 4 

35.6 

18.1 

13.8 

3.1 

Science  (147) 

23.8 

27.2 

19.0 

25.2 

4.8 

Social  Studies 
(155) 

23.9 

30.3 

19.4 

24.5 

1.9 

Math  (29) 

10.3 

34.5 

20.7 

34.5 

0.0 

Health  (7) 

28.6 

57.1 

0.0 

14.3 

0.0 

Research 

question 

4 asked,  "What 

techniques  do 

teachers 

use  to  involve 

students 

in  responding 

to  books 

after 

reading 

aloud?  This  question  was  addressed  by  teacher  responses  to 
survey  question  15 . Table  14  presents  the  responses  to  this 
question  showing  that  almost  70%  of  the  respondents 
frequently  employ  a discussion  of  the  story  after  reading 
aloud.  The  other  high  frequency  techniques  were  reading 
another  related  book,  recommending  books,  and  rating  the 
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books  read.  A lesser  percentage  of  the  respondents  wrote  to 
an  author  or  illustrator,  did  living  biographies,  and  had 
students  act  out  scenes  from  the  book. 

Table  14 

Student  Responses  After  Read  Aloud  Rpasinn 


Always 

Very  Often 

Often 

Sometimes 

Never 

Discuss  story 

31.3 

35.6 

19.4 

13.1 

0.6 

Write  about 

story 

1.9 

23.3 

30.8 

37.7 

6.3 

Illustrate  story 

1.3 

13.8 

• 30.2 

45.9 

8.8 

Act  out  scenes 

0 

1.3 

9.6 

54.1 

35.0 

Use  story  as 
model  for 

writing 

1.9 

23.9 

25.2 

44 . 0 

5.0 

Living 

biographies 

0 

1.9 

6.4 

36.9 

54.8 

Do  projects 

1.9 

23.6 

19.1 

45.2 

10.2 

Look  up 

information 

1.3 

12.1 

22.9 

56.1 

7.6 

Rate  books 

13.8 

20.1 

25.2 

35.2 

5.7 

Recommend 

7.1 

25.6 

25 . 6 

37.2 

4.5 

Write  author 

0 

1.3 

3.2 

42.3 

53.2 

Read  related 

book 

3.8 

28.0 

32.5 

34.4 

1.3 

Research  question  5 asked,  "What  books  are  teachers 
reading  aloud  to  students?"  This  question  was  addressed  by 
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teacher  responses  to  survey  question  13,  which  asked  teachers 
to  "please  write  the  title  and  author  of  the  last  two  books 
you  read  to  your  class."  Appendix  D provides  a complete 
listing  of  the  books  reported  by  the  respondents  and  divided 
by  grade  levels . 

Research  question  6 asked,  "To  what  professional  reading 
organizations  do  teachers  in  the  study  belong?"  This 
question  was  addressed  by  teacher  responses  to  survey 
question  26,  which  asked  teachers  to  "please  indicate  what 
professional  organizations  you  are  a member  of?"  Table  15 
presents  the  responses  to  this  question  showing  that  a small 
number  of  the  respondents  belonged  to  a professional 
organization  with  a primary  focus  on  reading  or  literacy. 

Table  15 

Teachers — Membership in  Professional  Reading  Organizations 


Teachers  Applying  Whole  Language  (TAWL) 
Alachua  County  Reading  Council 
Florida  Reading  Association 
International  Reading  Association 
Early  Childhood  EA 
Miscellaneous 


F 

23 

38 

23 

27 

2 

22 
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Research  question  7 asked,  "How  does  membership  in  a 
professional  organization  affect  reading  aloud  practices? 
This  question  was  addressed  by  testing  for  a statistical 
relationship  between  survey  question  26  and  survey  questions 
3,  14  and  15.  Survey  question  26  asked  the  teachers  to 
indicate  what  professional  organization"  they  are  members 
of.  A positive  response  is  indicated  by  membership  in 
Teachers  Applying  Whole  Language  (TAWL) , Alachua  County 
Reading  Council,  Florida  Reading  Association,  or  the 
International  Reading  Association.  Survey  questions  3,  14 
and  15  measured  reading  aloud  practices.  Tables  16  to  29 
present  the  results  of  measuring  the  relationship  of  these 
questions  by  using  the  chi-square  test  with  a .05  level  of 
significance . 

16  shows  the  relationship  between  membership  and 
frequency  of  reading  aloud.  These  data  do  not  show  that  such 
membership  had  a significant  effect  on  the  frequency  of 
reading  aloud. 

Table  17  shows  the  relationship  between  membership  and 
reading  aloud  duration.  These  data  show  that  membership  did 
have  a significant  effect  on  the  duration  with  a level  of  .00 
using  chi-square  analysis.  More  than  65%  of  the  respondents 
who  were  members  of  reading/literacy  associations  read  aloud 
20  or  more  minutes  during  a session  as  compared  to  38%  of 


nonmembers . 
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Table  18  shows  the  relationship  between  membership  and 
discussing  a story  after  reading  aloud.  These  data  show  that 
membership  had  a significant  effect  on  this  practice  at  the 
.04  level.  More  than  78%  of  the  respondents  who  were  members 
of  reading/ literacy  associations  always  or  very  often  discuss 
the  story  after  a reading  aloud  session,  while  only  60%  of 
the  nonmembers  did  so . 

Table  19  shows  the  relationship  between  membership 
and  writing  a story  after  reading  aloud.  These  data  do  not 
show  that  membership  had  a significant  effect  on  this 
practice.  However,  the  table  shows  that  members  (29%)  were 
more  likely  to  do  this  practice  than  nonmembers  (23%)  on  a 
regular  basis. 

Table  20  shows  the  relationship  between  membership  and 
illustrating  a story  after  reading  aloud.  These  data  do  not 
show  that  membership  had  a significant  impact  on  this 
practice.  However,  the  table  does  show  that  members  (20%) 
were  more  likely  to  do  this  practice  than  nonmembers  (12%)  on 
a regular  basis. 

Table  21  shows  the  relationship  between  membership  and 
having  the  students  act  out  scenes  from  the  book  after  a 
reading  aloud  session.  The  data  show  that  membership  did 
have  a significant  effect  at  the  .03  level  on  this  practice. 
Whereas  3%  of  the  members  practiced  this  technique  on  a very 
regular  basis,  no  nonmembers  did  this  practice. 
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Table  22  shows  the  relationship  between  membership  and 
using  the  story  for  a model  for  the  students'  writing  after  a 
reading  aloud  session.  These  data  show  that  membership  had  a 
significant  effect  at  the  .04  level  on  this  practice. 

Whereas  over  37%  of  the  members  practiced  this  technique 
on  a very  regular  basis,  only  19%  of  the  nonmembers  did 
so . 

Table  23  shows  the  relationship  between  membership 
and  doing  living  biographies  after  a reading  aloud  session. 
The  data  do  not  show  that  membership  had  a significant  effect 
on  this  practice.  It  should  be  noted  that  only  8%  of  the 
total  respondents  practiced  this  technique  with  any 
regularity. 

Table  24  shows  the  relationship  between  membership  and 
doing  projects  after  a reading  aloud  session.  The  data  show 
that  membership  had  a significant  effect  at  the  .05  level  on 
this  practice.  Whereas  32%  of  the  members  practiced  this 

technique  on  a regular  basis,  only  22%  of  the  nonmembers  did 
so. 

Table  25  shows  the  relationship  between  membership  and 
looking  up  information  after  a reading  aloud  session.  The 
data  do  not  show  that  membership  had  a significant  effect  on 
this  practice. 

Table  26  shows  the  relationship  between  membership  and 
giving  an  opinion  or  rating  a book  after  a reading  aloud 
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session.  The  data  do  not  show  that  membership  had  a 
significant  effect  on  this  practice. 

Table  27  shows  the  relationship  between  membership  and 
recommending  books  after  reading  aloud.  These  data  do  not 
show  that  membership  had  a significant  effect  on  this 
practice . 

Table  28  shows  the  relationship  between  membership  and 
writing  to  an  author  or  illustrator  after  a reading  aloud 
session.  The  data  do  not  show  that  membership  had  a 
significant  effect  on  this  practice.  It  should  be  noted  that 
only  4%  of  the  total  respondents  reported  practicing  this 
technique  on  any  regular  basis. 

Table  29  shows  the  relationship  between  membership  and 
reading  a related  book  after  a reading  aloud  session.  The 
data  do  not  show  that  membership  had  a significant  effect  on 
this  practice. 


Table  16 

Relationship  Between  Professional  Reading  Organization 
Membership  and  Frequency  of  Reading  Aloud. 


Several 

Times  a Day 

Daily 

Weekly 

Nonmember 

33 

56 

11 

Member 

28 

30 

4 

Chi-square  = 

2.77 

2 df 

Sig.  = .25 

56 


Table  17 

Relationship  Between  Professional  Reading  Organization 
Membership  and  Reading  Aloud  Duration 


<10  min. 

10-20  min. 

20-30  min. 

30  min.+ 

Nonmember 

7 

55 

29 

9 

Member 

6 

15 

20 

20 

Chi-square  = 

20.52 

3 df 

Sig. 

= .00 

Table  18 

Relationship  Between  Professional  Reading  Organization 
Membership  and  Discussing  Storv  after  Reading  AlnnH 


Always /Very  Often  Often  Sometimes /Never 


Nonmember 

60 

22 

18 

Member 

47 

9 

4 

Chi-square  = 6.34 

2 df 

Sia.  = .04 

Table  19 

Relationship  Between  Professional  Reading  Praam  on 
Membership  and  Writing  a Storv  after  Reading  Aloud 


Always /Very  Often  Often  Sometimes /Never 


Nonmember 

23 

29 

48 

Member 

17 

20 

22 

Chi-square  = 1.76 

2 df 

Sig.  = .42 

57 


Table  20 

Relationship  Between  Professional  Reading  Organization 
Membership  and  Illustrating  a Storv  after  Reading  Aloud 


Always /Very  Often 

Often 

Sometimes /Never 

Nonmember 

12 

28 

59 

Member 

12 

20 

28 

Chi-square  = 

2.99  2 df 

Sig.  = .22 

Table  21 

Relationship 

Between  Professional 

Readina 

Oraani z at i on 

Membership  and  Actina  Out  Scenes 

after  Readina  Aloud 

Always /Very  Often 

Often 

Sometimes /Never 

Nonmember 

0 

6 

91 

Member 

2 

9 

49 

Chi-square  = 

6.86  2 df 

Sig.  = .03 

Table  22 

Relationship 

Between  Professional 

Readina 

Oraanization 

Membership  and  Storv  Model  for  Writincr  after  Readina  Aloud 

Always /Very  Often 

Often 

Sometimes /Never 

Nonmember 

19 

25 

55 

Member 

22 

15 

23 

Chi-square  = 

6.68  2 df 

Sig.  = .04 

58 


Table  23 

Relationship  Between  Professional  Reading  Qraanizarinn 
Membership  and  Living  Biographies  after  Reading  Aloud 


Always /Very  Often  Often  Sometimes /Never 


Nonmember 


3 


6 


88 


Member 


0 


4 


56 


Chi-square  =1.90  2 bf 


Sig.  = .39 


Table  24 

Relationship  Between  Professional  Reading  Organization 
Membership  and  Projects  after  Reading  Aloud 


Always /Very  Often  Often  Sometimes /Never 


Nonmember 

21 

15 

61 

Member 

19 

15 

26 

Chi-square  = 5.78 

2 df 

Sig.  = .05 

Table  25 


Relationship  Between  Professional  Reading  Organization 
Membership  and  Looking  Up  Information  after  Reading  Aloud 


Always /Very  Often 

Often 

Sometimes /Never 

Nonmember 

11 

22 

64 

Member 

10 

14 

36 

Chi-square 

= 1.00 

2 df 

Sig.  = .61 

59 


Table  26 

Relationship  Between Professional  Reading  Organization 

Membership  and  Rating  Books  after  Reading  AlnnH 

Always/Very  Often  Often  Sometimes /Never 

Nonmember 
Member 

Chi-square  = 1.33 
Table  27 

Relationship  Between  Professional  Reading  Organization 
Membership  and  Recommending  Books  after  Reading  Aloud 

Always/Very  Often  Often  Sometimes /Never 

Nonmember 
Member 

Chi-square  = 1.10 
Table  28 

hel!ti0?Ship  Between  Professional  Reading  Praam 
Membership  and  Writing  to  Author  after  Reading  Aloud 

Always /Very  Often  Often  Sometimes /Never 

Nonmember 
Member 

Chi-square  = 3.25 


0 

2 


3 

2 


93 

56 


2 df 


Sig.  = .20 


29 

24 

43 

22 

16 

22 

2 df 

Sig.  = .58 

32 

22 

43 

20 

18 

22 

2 df 

Sig.  = .52 
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Table  29 

Relationship  Between  Professional  Reading  Organization 
Membership  and  Reading  Related  Book  after  Reading  Aloud 


Always /Very  Often 

Often 

Sometimes /Never 

Nonmember 

25 

36 

36 

Member 

25 

15 

20 

Chi-square  = 

4.76 

2 df 

Sig.  = .09 

Research  question  8 asked,  "How  does  grade  level  affect 
reading  aloud  practices?"  This  question  was  addressed  by 
testing  for  a statistical  relationship  between  survey 
question  19  and  survey  questions  3,  14,  and  15.  Survey 
question  19  asked,  "What  grade  do  you  teach  primarily?" 

Survey  questions  3,  14,  and  15  measured  read  aloud  practices. 
Tables  30  to  43  present  the  results  of  measuring  the 
relationship  of  these  questions  by  using  chi-square  test  with 
a .05  level  of  significance. 

Table  30  shows  the  relationship  between  grade  level  and 
the  frequency  of  reading  aloud.  The  data  show  that  grade 
level  had  a significant  effect  at  the  .00  level  on  this 
practice.  The  table  shows  that  in  general  the  respondents 
from  lower  grades  read  aloud  more  frequently  than  higher 
grades.  Only  1 teacher  from  grades  1 and  2 reported  reading 
aloud  weekly,  whereas  11  teachers  from  grades  4 and  5 
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reported  weekly  reading  aloud  sessions . No  respondents 
reported  that  they  never  read  aloud. 

Table  31  shows  the  relationship  between  grade  level  and 
the  duration  of  reading  aloud  sessions.  The  data  do  not  show 
that  grade  level  had  any  significant  level  on  this  practice. 

Table  32  shows  the  relationship  between  grade  level  and 
discussing  a story  after  a reading  aloud  session.  The  data 
do  not  show  that  grade  level  had  a significant  effect  on  this 
practice . 

Table  33  shows  the  relationship  between  grade  level  and 
writing  a story  after  a reading  aloud  session.  The  data  do 
not  show  that  grade  level  had  any  significant  effect  on  this 
practice . 

Table  34  shows  the  relationship  between  grade  level  and 
illustrating  a story  after  a reading  aloud  session.  The  data 
do  not  show  that  grade  level  had  any  significant  effects  on 
this  practice.  However,  68%  of  first-grade  respondents 
reported  that  they  practice  this  technique  on  a regular 
basis,  which  was  much  more  than  all  other  grade  levels. 

Table  35  shows  the  relationship  between  grade  level  and 
having  students  act  out  scenes  after  a reading  aloud  session. 
The  data  do  not  show  that  grade  level  had  any  significant 
effect  on  this  practice.  It  should  be  noted  that  very  few 
respondents  practice  this  technique  on  a regular  basis. 

Table  36  shows  the  relationship  between  grade  level  and 
using  the  story  as  a model  for  the  students ' writing  after  a 
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reading  aloud  session.  The  data  do  not  show  that  grade  level 
had  a significant  effect  on  this  practice.  However,  it 
appears  that  first-grade  respondents  practiced  this  technique 
more  regularly  than  all  grade  levels. 

Table  37  shows  the  relationship  between  grade  level  and 
doing  living  biographies  after  a reading  aloud  session.  The 
data  do  not  show  that  grade  level  had  a significant  effect  on 
this  practice. 

Table  38  shows  the  relationship  between  grade  level  and 
doing  projects  after  a reading  aloud  session.  The  data  do 
not  show  that  grade  level  had  a significant  effect  on  this 
practice.  However,  first-  and  second-grade  respondents 
reported  practicing  this  technique  more  than  other  grade 
levels . 

Table  39  shows  the  relationship  between  grade  level  and 
looking  up  information  after  a reading  aloud  session.  The 

data  do  not  show  that  grade  level  had  a significant  effect  on 
this  practice. 

Table  40  shows  the  relationship  between  grade  level  and 
rating  books  after  a reading  aloud  session.  The  data  do  not 
show  that  grade  level  had  a significant  effect  on  this 
practice.  However,  more  first-grade  respondents  practiced 
this  technique  than  other  grade  levels. 

Table  41  shows  the  relationship  between  grade  level  and 
recommending  books  after  a reading  aloud  session.  The  data 
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do  not  show  that  grade  level  had  a significant  effect  on  this 
practice. 

Table  42  shows  the  relationship  between  grade  level  and 
writing  to  an  author  or  illustrator  after  a reading  aloud 
session.  The  data  do  not  show  that  grade  level  had  a 
significant  effect  on  this  practice. 

Table  43  shows  the  relationship  between  grade  level  and 
reading  a related  book  after  a reading  aloud  session.  The 
data  show  that  grade  level  had  a significant  effect  at  the 
.01  level  on  this  practice.  First-  and  second-grade 
respondents  reported  a greater  percentage  practicing  this 
technique  on  a very  regular  basis  than  fourth-  and  fifth- 
grade  respondents. 


Table  30 

Relationship  Between  Grade  Level  and  Frequency  of  Rpadinn 
Aloud  _ 


Grade 

Several 

Times  a Day 

Daily 

Weekly 

1 

21 

16 

0 

2 

18 

15 

1 

3 

10 

17 

3 

4 

7 

21 

3 

5 

3 

17 

8 

Chi-square 

= 28.55 

8 df 

Sig . 

= .00 
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Table  31 

Relationship  Between  Grade  Level  and  Reading  Aloud  Duration 


Grade 

<10  min. 

10-20  min. 

20-30 

min. 

30 

min.  + 

1 

3 

9 

13 

11 

2 

1 

19 

9 

5 

3 

2 

17 

8 

3 

4 

3 

16 

8 

4 

5 

4 

9 

11 

6 

Chi-square 

= 15.50 

12  df 

Sig . 

= .22 

Table  32 

Relationship  Between  Grade  Level  and  Discussing  Story  after 
Reading  Aloud 


Always/Very  Often  Often  Sometimes /Never 


1 25 

2 24 

3 20 

4 19 

5 19 

Chi-square  = 8.42 


7 

9 

5 

6 
4 


3 

1 

5 

6 
7 


8 df 


Sig.  = .39 
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Table  33 

Relationship  Between  Grade  Level  and  Writing  a Storv  after 
Reading  Aloud 


Grade 


Always /Very  Often  Often  Sometimes /Never 


1 

7 

17 

10 

2 

6 

13 

15 

3 

11 

5 

14 

4 

8 

7 

16 

5 

8 

7 

15 

Chi-square  = 

12.85 

8 df 

Sig . = 

.12 

Table  34 

Relationship  Between  Grade  Level  and  Illustrating  a Storv 
after  Reading  Aloud 


Grade 

Always /Very  Often  Often 

Sometimes /Never 

1 

9 

15 

11 

2 

3 

12 

19 

3 

5 

6 

19 

4 

5 

6 

19 

5 

2 

9 

19 

Chi-square 

= 13.93 

8 df 

Sig.  = .08 
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Table  35 

RelationshiD  Between 

Grade  Level 

and  Actina  Out  Scenes  sfte-r 

Readina  Aloud 

Grade 

Always /Very  Often 

Often 

Sometimes /Never 

1 

1 

4 

30 

2 

0 

2 

32 

3 

0 

4 

25 

4 

1 

3 

26 

5 

0 

2 

27 

Chi-Square  = 4.47 

8 

df 

Sig. 

= .81 

Table 

36 

RelationshiD  Between 

Grade  Level 

and  Storv  Model  fnr  TaIt-i  t--i  nn 

after 

Readina  Aloud 

Grade 

Always /Very  Often 

Often  Sometimes /Never 

1 

12 

13 

10 

2 

10 

6 

18 

3 

6 

8 

16 

4 

7 

9 

14 

5 

6 

4 

20 

Chi-square  = 11.88 

8 

df 

Sig . 

= .16 

67 


Table  37 

ft-^^ati°nship  Between Grade  Level  and  Living  Biographies  after 

Reading  Aloud 


Grade 


Always /Very  Often 


Often 


Sometimes /Never 


1 

2 

3 

4 

5 


0 

0 

1 

2 

0 


1 

2 

0 

4 

3 


34 

32 

28 

24 

26 


Chi-square  = 11.99 


8 df 


Sig.  = .15 


Table  38 

Relationship  Between  Grade  Level  and  Projects  after  Read-inn 
Aloud  " ' u 


Grade  Always /Very  Often  Often  Sometimes /Never 


1 

9 

8 

18 

2 

11 

7 

16 

3 

5 

4 

19 

4 

8 

7 

15 

5 

7 

4 

19 

Chi-square 

= 4.59 

8 df 

Sig.  = .80 
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Table  3S 

Relationship  Between  Grade  Level  and  Looking  Up  Information 
after  Reading  Aloud 


Grade  Always/Very  Often  Often  Sometimes /Never 


1 

2 

3 

4 

5 


2 

8 

2 

4 

5 


8 

7 

6 

9 

6 


25 

19 

20 
17 
19 


Chi-square  = 7.24 


8 df 


Sig.  = .51 


Table  40 

Relationship  Between  Grade  Level  and  Rating  Books  after 
Reading  Aloud 


Grade 

Always /Very  Often 

Often 

Sometimes /Never 

1 

12 

18 

13 

2 

12 

7 

15 

3 

12 

5 

13 

4 

12 

7 

11 

5 

9 

11 

10 

Chi-square  =5.30  2 

df 

Sig.  = .73 
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Table  41 


Relationship  Between  Grade  Level  and  Recommending  Books  after 


Reading  Aloud 

Grade  Always /Very  Often 

Often 

Sometimes /Never 

1 12 

8 

13 

2 10 

9 

15 

3 8 

9 

12 

4 12 

5 

13 

5 9 

9 

12 

Chi-square  =2.69  8 

df 

Sig.  = .95 

Table  42 

Relationship  Between  Grade  Level  and  Writing  To  Author  after 
Reading  Aloud 


Grade 

Always/Very  Often  Often 

Sometimes /Never 

1 

0 

2 

33 

2 

1 

0 

33 

3 

0 

1 

27 

4 

1 

0 

29 

5 

0 

2 

27 

Chi-square 

= 6.92 

8 df 

Sig.  = .55 
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Table  43 

Relationship  Between  Grade  Level  and  Reading  Related  Book 
after  Reading  Aloud 


Always/Very  Often  Often  Sometimes /Never 


1 

19 

7 

9 

2 

10 

15 

9 

3 

8 

11 

10 

4 

5 

13 

11 

5 

8 

5 

17 

Chi- 

•square  = 20.53 

8 df 

Sig.  = .01 

Research  question  9 

asked. 

"How 

do  courses  in  children's 

literature  affect  reading  aloud  practices?"  This  question 
was  addressed  by  testing  for  a statistical  relationship 
between  survey  question  24  and  survey  questions  3,  14,  and 
15.  Survey  question  24  asked  teachers  to  indicate  how  many 
children's  literature  courses  they  have  taken.  Respondents 
were  grouped  according  to  those  teachers  who  took  two  or 
fewer  courses  with  those  who  took  three  or  more  courses . 
Survey  questions  3,  14,  and  15  measured  reading  aloud 
practices.  Tables  44  to  57  present  the  results  of  measuring 
the  relationship  of  these  questions  by  using  the  chi-square 
test  with  a .05  level  of  significance. 
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Table  44  compares  taking  literature  courses  with  the 
frequency  of  reading  aloud  sessions . The  data  do  not  show 
that  taking  literature  courses  had  a significant  effect  on 
this  practice.  However,  while  almost  50%  of  the  respondents 
who  took  three  or  more  literature  courses  reported  reading 
aloud  several  times  a day,  only  31%  of  the  other  respondents 
did  so. 

Table  45  compares  taking  literature  courses  with  the 
duration  of  reading  aloud  sessions.  The  data  do  not  show 
that  taking  literature  courses  have  a significant  effect  on 
this  practice.  However,  it  appears  that  more  respondents  who 
took  three  or  more  courses  have  longer  sessions  than  other 
respondents . 

Table  46  shows  the  relationship  between  literature 
courses  and  discussing  a story  after  a reading  aloud  session. 
The  data  show  that  taking  literature  courses  have  a 
significant  effect  at  the  .03  level  on  this  practice.  The 
^ ffersnce  appears  between  respondents  who  reported 
practicing  this  technique,  sometimes  or  never,  with  18%  of 
the  two  or  less  group  and  5%  for  the  three  or  more  group. 

Table  47  shows  the  relationship  between  literature 
courses  and  writing  a story  after  a reading  aloud  session. 

The  data  show  that  taking  literature  courses  do  have  a 
significant  effect  at  the  .02  level  on  this  practice.  While 
32%  of  the  three  or  more  group  practiced  this  technique  very 
regularly,  only  21%  of  the  two  or  less  group  did  so. 
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Table  48  shows  the  relationship  between  literature 
courses  and  illustrating  a story  after  a reading  aloud 
session.  The  data  show  that  taking  literature  courses  has 
a significant  effect  at  the  .00  level  on  this  practice. 

While  20%  of  the  three  or  more  groups  practice  this  technique 
on  a very  regular  basis,  only  13%  of  the  two  or  less  group  do 
so. 

Table  49  shows  the  relationship  between  literature 
courses  and  having  students  act  out  scenes  after  a reading 
aloud  session.  The  data  do  not  show  that  taking  literature 
courses  had  a significant  effect  on  this  practice. 

Table  50  shows  the  relationship  between  literature 
courses  and  using  the  story  as  a model  for  writing  after 
a reading  aloud  session.  The  data  show  that  taking 
literature  courses  have  a significant  effect  at  the  .002 
level  on  this  practice.  While  41%  of  the  three  or  more  group 
practiced  this  technique,  only  17%  of  the  two  or  less  group 
did  so. 

Table  51  shows  the  relationship  between  literature 
courses  and  doing  living  biographies  after  a reading  aloud 
session.  The  data  do  not  show  that  taking  literature  courses 
have  a significant  effect  on  this  practice. 

Table  52  shows  the  relationship  between  literature 
courses  and  doing  projects  after  a reading  aloud  session. 

The  data  show  that  taking  literature  courses  have  a 
significant  effect  at  the  .02  level  on  this  practice.  While 
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38%  of  the  three  or  more  group  practiced  this  technique  on  a 
verY  regular  basis,  only  19%  of  the  two  or  less  group  did  so. 

Table  53  shows  the  relationship  between  literature 
courses  and  looking  up  information  after  a reading  aloud 
session.  The  data  show  taking  literature  courses  had  a 
significant  effect  at  the  .05  level  on  this  practice.  While 
21%  of  the  three  or  more  group  practiced  this  technique  on  a 
verY  regular  basis,  only  9%  of  the  two  or  less  group  did  so. 

Is-frls  54  shows  the  relationship  between  literature 
courses  and  rating  books  after  a reading  aloud  session.  The 
data  show  that  taking  literature  courses  have  a significant 
effect  at  the  .02  level  on  this  practice. 

Table  55  shows  the  relationship  between  literature 
courses  and  recommending  books  after  a reading  aloud  session. 
The  data  do  not  show  that  taking  literature  courses  has  a 
significant  effect  on  this  practice.  However,  it  should  be 
noted  that  whereas  40%  of  the  three  or  more  group  practiced 
this  technique  on  a very  regular  basis,  only  28%  of  the  two 
or  less  group  did  so. 

Table  56  shows  the  relationship  between  literature 
courses  and  writing  to  the  author  or  illustrator  after  a 
reading  aloud  session.  The  data  do  not  show  that  taking 
literature  courses  has  a significant  effect  on  this  practice. 
However,  while  4%  of  the  three  or  more  group  practiced  this 
technique  on  a very  regular  basis,  none  of  the  two  or  less 
group  did  so. 
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Table  57  shows  the  relationship  between  literature 
courses  and  reading  a related  book  after  a reading  aloud 
session.  The  data  show  that  taking  literature  courses  had 
a significant  effect  at  the  .00  level  on  this  practice. 

While  52%  of  the  three  or  more  group  practiced  this  technique 
on  a very  regular  basis,  only  21%  of  the  two  or  less  group 
did  so. 

Table  44 

Relationship  Between  Literature  Courses  and  Frequency  of 
Reading  Aloud 


Several  Times  a Day 

Daily 

Weekly 

2 or  less  33 

60 

12 

3 or  more  28 

26 

3 

Chi-square  = 5.51 

2 df 

Sig.  = .06 

Table  45 

Relationship  Between  Literature  Courses  and  Reading  Aloud 


<10  min. 

10-20 

min. 

20-30  min.  30 

min.  + 

2 or  less 

10 

47 

35 

13 

3 or  more 

3 

23 

14 

16 

Chi-square 

= 7.05 

3 df 

Sig. 

= .07 
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Table  46 


Relationship  Between  Literature  Courses  and  Discussing  Story 
after  Reading  Aloud 


Always /Very  Often  Often  Sometimes /Never 

<3  courses 
>2  courses 

Chi-square 
Table  47 

Relationship  Between  Literature  Courses  and  Writing  a Storv 
after  Reading  Aloud ' ' x 

Always /Very  Often  Often  Sometimes /Never 

<3  courses  22 

>2  courses  18 

Chi-Square  =7.67  2 df 

Table  48 

Relationship  Between  Literature  Courses  and  illustrating  a 
Storv  after  Reading  Aloud  " — 

Always/Very  Often  Often  Sometimes /Never 

<3  courses 
>2  courses 

Chi-square 


13 

22 

68 

11 

26 

19 

7 

2 df 

Sig.  = .00 

28 

54 

21 

16 

Sig.  = .02 


69 

16 

19 

38 

15 

3 

- 6-87  2 df  sig.  = .03 
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Table  49 

Relationship  Between  Literature  Courses  and  Acting  Out  Scenes 
after  Reading  Aloud 


Always /Very  Often 

Often 

Sometimes /Never 

<3  courses 

0 

9 

93 

>2  courses 

2 

6 

47 

Chi -square  = 

4.00  2 df 

Sig.  = .14 

Table  50 

Relationship 

Between  Literature 

Courses 

and  Storv  Model  for 

Writina  after  Readincr  Aloud 

Always /Very  Often 

Often 

Sometimes /Never 

<3  courses 

18 

25 

60 

>2  courses 

23 

15 

18 

Chi-square  = 

12.97  2 df 

Sig.  = .002 

Table  51 

Relationship 

Between  Literature 

Courses 

and  Livinq 

Bioaraphies  , 

after  Readincr  Aloud 

Always /Very  Often 

Often 

Sometimes /Never 

<3  courses 

1 

5 

95 

>2  courses 

2 

5 

49 

Chi-square  = 

2.32  2 df 

Sig.  = .31 
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Table  52 

Relationship  Between  Literature  Courses  and  Projects  after 
Reading  Aloud 


Always /Very  Often 

Often 

Sometimes /Never 

<3  courses 

19 

18 

64 

>2  courses 

21 

12 

23 

Chi-square  = 

8.42  2 df 

Sig.  = .02 

Table  53 

Relationship 

Between  Literature 

Courses 

and  Looking  Up 

Information 

after  Reading  Aloud 

Always /Very  Often 

Often 

Sometimes /Never 

<3  courses 

9 

22 

70 

>2  courses 

12 

14 

30 

Chi-square  = 

5.78  2 df 

Sig.  = .05 

Table  54 

Relationship 

Between  Literature 

Courses 

and  Rating  Books 

after  Reading  Aloud 

Always /Very  Often 

Often 

S ome  t ime  s /Never 

<3  courses 

27 

29 

47 

>2  courses 

27 

11 

18 

Chi-square  = 

7.83  2 df 

Sig.  = .02 
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Table  55 

Relationship  Between  Literature  Courses  and  Recommending 
Books  after  Reading  Aloud 


Always /Very  Often 

Often 

Sometimes /Never 

<3  courses 

29 

25 

48 

>2  courses 

22 

15 

17 

Chi-square  = 

3,84  2 df 

Sig.  = .15 

Table  56 

Relationship 

Between  Literature 

Courses 

and  Writina  To  Author 

after  Readina  Aloud 

Always /Very  Often 

Often 

Sometimes /Never 

<3  courses 

0 

2 

100 

>2  courses 

2 

3 

49 

Chi-square  = 

5.40  2 df 

Sig.  = .07 

Table  57 

Relationship 

Between  Literature 

Courses 

and  Readina  Related 

Book  after  Readina  Aloud 

Always /Very  Often 

Often 

Sometimes /Never 

<3  courses 

21 

37 

43 

>2  courses 

29 

14 

13 

Chi-square  = 

16.15  2 df 

Sig.  = .00 

Research  question  10  asked,  "How  does  teaching 
experience  affect  reading  aloud  practices?"  This  question 
was  addressed  by  testing  for  a statistical  relationship 
between  survey  question  18  and  survey  questions  3,  14,  and 
15.  Survey  question  18  asked  the  teachers,  "How  many  years 
have  you  taught  elementary  school?"  Survey  question  3,  14, 
and  15  measuring  reading  aloud  practices.  Tables  58  to  71 
present  the  results  of  measuring  the  relationship  of  these 
questions  using  the  chi-square  test  with  a .05  level  of 
significance . 

Table  58  shows  the  relationship  between  teaching 
experience  and  the  frequency  of  reading  aloud  session.  The 
data  do  not  show  that  teaching  experience  had  a significant 
effect  on  this  practice. 

Table  59  shows  the  relationship  between  teaching 
experience  and  the  duration  of  reading  aloud  sessions.  The 
data  do  not  show  that  teaching  experience  had  a significant 
effect  on  this  practice. 

Table  60  shows  the  relationship  between  teaching 
experience  and  discussing  a story  after  a reading  aloud 
session.  The  data  do  not  show  that  teaching  experience  had 
significant  effect  on  this  practice. 

Table  61  shows  the  relationship  between  teaching 
experience  and  writing  a story  after  a reading  aloud  session 
The  data  do  not  show  that  teaching  experience  had  a 
significant  effect  on  this  practice. 
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Table  62  shows  the  relationship  between  teaching 
experience  and  illustrating  a story  after  a reading  aloud 
session.  The  data  do  not  show  that  teaching  experience  had  a 
significant  effect  on  this  practice. 

Table  63  shows  the  relationship  between  teaching 
experience  and  acting  out  scenes  after  a reading  aloud 
session.  The  data  show  that  teaching  experience  had  a 
significant  effect  at  the  .05  level  on  this  practice.  While 
20%  of  the  teachers  with  over  15  years  of  experience 
practiced  this  technique  on  a regular  basis,  only  4%  of 
teachers  with  less  experience  did  so. 

Table  64  shows  the  relationship  between  teaching 
experience  and  using  the  story  as  a model  for  writing 
after  a reading  aloud  session.  The  data  do  not  show  that 
teaching  experience  had  a significant  effect  on  this 
practice . 

Table  65  shows  the  relationship  between  teaching 
experience  and  doing  living  biographies  after  a reading  aloud 
session.  The  data  do  not  show  that  teaching  experience  had  a 
significant  effect  on  this  practice. 

Table  66  shows  the  relationship  between  teaching 
experience  and  doing  projects  after  a reading  aloud  session. 
The  data  do  not  show  that  teaching  experience  had  a 
significant  effect  on  this  practice. 

Table  67  shows  the  relationship  between  teaching 
experience  and  looking  up  information  after  a reading  aloud 
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session.  The  data  do  not  show  that  teaching  experience  had  a 
significant  effect  on  this  practice.  However,  40%  of  the 
teachers  with  over  15  years  of  experience  practiced  this 
technique  on  a regular  basis,  while  33%  of  the  teachers  with 
less  experience  did  so. 

Table  68  shows  the  relationship  between  teaching 
experience  and  rating  books  after  a reading  aloud  session. 

The  data  show  that  teaching  experience  had  a significant 
effect  at  the  .02  level.  While  63%  of  the  teachers  with  less 
than  16  years  of  experience  practiced  this  technique  on  a 
regular  basis,  only  54%  of  the  teachers  with  more  experience 
did  so. 

Table  69  shows  the  relationship  between  teaching 
experience  and  recommending  books  after  a reading  aloud 
session.  The  data  do  not  show  that  teaching  experience  had  a 
significant  effect  on  this  practice. 

Table  70  shows  the  relationship  between  teaching 
experience  and  writing  to  an  author  or  illustrator  after 
a reading  aloud  session.  The  data  do  not  show  that 
teaching  experience  had  a significant  effect  on  this 
practice. 

Table  71  shows  the  relationship  between  teaching 
experience  and  reading  a related  book  after  a reading  aloud 
session.  The  data  do  not  show  that  teaching  experience  had  a 
significant  effect  on  this  practice. 
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Table  58 


Relationship 

Between 

Teachina  Experience 

and  Frecruencv  of 

Readina  Aloud 

Years 

Several  Times  a Day 

Daily 

Weekly 

1-5 

12 

20 

5 

6-10 

8 

21 

0 

11-15 

10 

13 

3 

16-20 

11 

13 

4 

20  + 

20 

18 

3 

Chi-square  = 

9.85 

8 df 

Sig . 

= .28 

Table  59 

Relationship  Between  Teaching  Experience  and  Reading  Aloud 
Duration 


<10  min. 

10-20  min. 

20-30 

min.  30  min.+ 

1-5 

6 

14 

11 

6 

6-10 

1 

16 

16 

6 

11-15 

4 

8 

10 

4 

16-20 

2 

10 

10 

6 

20  + 

0 

22 

12 

7 

Chi-square 

= 14.60 

12 

df 

Sig.  = .26 
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Table  60 


Relationship 

Between 

Teachina 

Experience 

and  Discussina  Storv 

after  Readina  Aloud 

Years  Always /Very  Often 

Often 

Sometimes /Never 

1-5 

27 

4 

6 

6-10 

18 

8 

3 

11-15 

17 

6 

3 

16-20 

16 

6 

5 

20  + 

29 

7 

5 

Chi-square  = 

4.48 

8 df 

Sig.  = .81 

Table  61 

Relationship 

Between 

Teachina 

Experience 

and  Writina  a Storv 

after  Readinc 

r Aloud 

Years  Always /Very  Often 

Often 

Sometimes /Never 

1-5 

15 

9 

13 

6-10 

3 

9 

17 

11-15 

7 

11 

8 

16-20 

3 

10 

14 

20  + 

12 

10 

18 

Chi-square  = 

14.42 

8 df 

Sig.  = .07 
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Table  62 

Relationship  Between  Teaching  Experience  and  Illustrating  a 
Storv  after  Reading  Aloud 


Years  Always /Very  Often  Often  Sometimes /Never 


I- 5 
6-10 

II- 15 
16-20 
20  + 


5 

2 

4 

2 

11 


9 

9 

9 

7 

14 


23 

18 

12 

18 

16 


Chi-square  = 10.66 


8 df 


Sig.  = .22 


Table  63 

Relationship  Between  Teaching  Experience  and  Acting  Out 
Scenes  after  Reading  Aloud 


Years 


Always /Very  Often 


Often 


Sometimes /Never 


I- 5 
6-10 

II- 15 
16-20 
20  + 


0 

0 

0 

0 

2 


1 

2 

1 

3 

8 


36 

27 

24 

24 

29 


Chi-square  = 15.28 


8 df 


Sig. 


.05 
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Table  64 


Writina  after  Readina  Aloud 

Years 

Always /Very  Often 

Often 

Sometimes /Never 

1-5 

14 

7 

16 

6-10 

4 

6 

19 

11-15 

5 

8 

12 

16-20 

6 

9 

12 

20+ 

12 

10 

19 

Chi-square 

=8.39  8 

df 

Sig.  = .40 

Table  65 

RelationshiD  Between  Teachincr  Exoerience 

and  Livina 

Bioaraohies  after  Readina  Aloud 

Years 

Always /Very  Often 

Often 

Sometimes /Never 

1-5 

1 

2 

34 

6-10 

0 

4 

25 

11-15 

1 

1 

22 

16-20 

0 

0 

27 

20  + 

1 

3 

36 

Chi-square 

=6.76  8 

df 

Sig.  = .56 
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Table  66 

Relationship  Between  Teaching  Experience  and  Projects  after 
Reading  Aloud 


Years 

Always /Very  Often  Often 

Sometimes /Never 

1-5 

10 

6 

21 

6-10 

8 

5 

16 

11-15 

5 

5 

15 

16-20 

6 

4 

17 

20  + 

11 

10 

18 

Chi-square 

= 2.95 

8 df 

Sig.  = .94 

Table  67 

Relationship  Between  Teaching  Experience  and  Looking  Up 
Information  after  Reading  Aloud 


Years 


Always/Very  Often  Of ten Sometimes /Never 


I- 5 
6-10 

II- 15 
16-20 
20+ 


3 

5 

1 

3 

9 


11 

4 

6 

6 

9 


22 

20 

18 

18 

22 


Chi-square  = 8.12 


8 df 


Sig.  = .42 
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Table  68 

Relationship  Between  Teaching  Experience  and  Rating  Books 


after 

Readina  Aloud 

Years 

Always /Very  Often 

Often 

S ome t ime s /Never 

1-5 

19 

4 

14 

6-10 

9 

8 

12 

11-15 

5 

12 

8 

16-20 

5 

7 

15 

20  + 

16 

9 

16 

Chi-square  = 17.49 

8 df 

Sig.  = .02 

Table  69 
Relationship 

Between  Teachina 

Experience 

and  Recoiranendina 

Books  after 

Readina  Aloud 

Years  Always /Very  Often 

Often 

Sometimes /Never 

1-5 

18 

7 

12 

6-10 

7 

7 

15 

11-15 

6 

10 

8 

16-20 

6 

7 

14 

20  + 

14 

9 

16 

Chi-square  = 

10.71  8 df 

Sig.  = .22 
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Table  70 

Relationship  Between  Teaching  Experience  and  Writing  To 
Author  after  Reading  Aloud 


Years 


Always /Very  Often 


Often 


Sometimes /Never 


I- 5 
6-10 

II- 15 
16-20 
20  + 


0 

0 

0 

0 

2 


1 

0 

0 

2 

2 


36 

29 

25 

24 

35 


Chi-square  = 10.13 


8 df 


Sig.  = .26 


Table  71 

Relationship  Between  Teaching  Experience  and  Reading  Related 
Book  after  Reading  Aloud 


Years 


Always /Very  Often 


Often 


Sometimes /Never 


I- 5 
6-10 

II- 15 
16-20 
20  + 


12 

8 

10 

9 

11 


10 

12 

5 

8 

16 


14 

9 

10 

10 

13 


Chi-square  = 4.42 


8 df 


Sig.  = .82 
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Research  questions  11  asked,  "How  does  use  of  book 
selection  aids  affect  reading  aloud  practices?"  This 
question  was  addressed  by  testing  for  a statistical 
relationship  between  survey  question  10  and  survey  questions 
3,  14,  and  15.  Survey  question  10  asked  the  teachers,  "Which 
book  selection  aids  do  you  use?"  Question  11  asked,  "How 
frequently  do  you  use  book  selection  aids?"  Survey  questions 
3,  14,  and  15  measuring  reading  aloud  practices.  Tables  72 
to  99  present  the  results  of  measuring  the  relationship  of 
these  questions  by  using  the  chi-square  test  with  a .05  level 
of  significance. 

Table  72  shows  the  relationship  between  book  selection 
aid  frequency  and  the  frequency  of  reading  aloud.  The  data 
show  that  book  selection  aid  frequency  did  have  a significant 
effect  at  the  .02  level  on  this  practice.  While  97%  of  the 
frequent  groups  practiced  this  technique  on  a very  regular 
basis,  only  88%  of  the  other  groups  did  so. 

Table  73  shows  the  relationship  between  book  selection 
aid  frequency  and  the  duration  of  a reading  aloud  session. 

The  data  do  not  show  that  book  selection  aid  frequency  had  a 
significant  effect  on  this  practice. 

Table  74  shows  the  relationship  between  book  selection 
aid  frequency  and  discussing  a story  after  a reading  aloud 
session.  The  data  show  that  book  selection  aid  frequency  had 
a significant  effect  at  the  .02  level  on  this  practice. 
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While  76%  of  the  frequent  group  practiced  this  technique  on  a 
very  regular  basis,  only  64%  of  the  other  group  did  so. 

Table  75  shows  the  relationship  between  book  selection 
aid  frequency  and  writing  a story  after  a reading  aloud 
session.  The  data  show  that  book  selection  aid  frequency  had 
a significant  effect  at  the  .001  level  on  this  practice. 

While  37%  of  the  frequent  group  practiced  this  technique  on  a 
very  regular  basis,  only  21%  of  the  other  group  did  so. 

Table  76  shows  the  relationship  between  book  selection 
aid  frequency  and  illustrating  a story  after  a reading  aloud 
session.  The  data  show  that  book  selection  aid  frequency  had 
a significant  effect  at  the  .001  level  on  this  practice. 

While  71%  of  the  frequent  groups  practiced  this  technique  on 
a regular  basis,  only  37%  of  the  other  group  did  so. 

Table  77  shows  the  relationship  between  book  selection 
aid  frequency  and  acting  out  scenes  after  a reading  aloud 
session.  The  data  do  not  show  that  book  selection  aid 
frequency  had  a significant  effect  on  this  practice. 

Table  78  shows  the  relationship  between  book  selection 
aid  frequency  and  using  the  story  as  a model  for  writing 
after  a reading  aloud  session.  The  data  show  that  book 
selecting  aid  frequency  had  a significant  effect  at  the  .05 
level  on  this  practice.  While  66%  of  the  frequent  group 
practiced  this  technique  on  a regular  basis,  only  46%  of  the 
other  group  did  so . 
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Table  79  shows  the  relationship  between  book  selection 
aid  frequency  and  doing  living  biographies  after  a reading 
aloud  session.  The.  data  do  not  show  that  book  selection  aid 
frequency  had  a significant  effect  on  this  practice. 

Table  80  shows  the  relationship  between  book  selection 
aid  frequency  and  doing  projects  after  a reading  aloud 
session.  The  data  do  not  show  that  book  selection  aid 
frequency  had  a significant  effect  on  this  practice. 

Table  81  shows  the  relationship  between  book  selection 
aid  frequency  and  looking  up  information  after  a reading 
aloud  session.  The  data  do  not  show  that  book  selection  aid 
frequency  had  a significant  effect  on  this  practice. 

Table  82  shows  the  relationship  between  book  selection 
aid  frequency  and  rating  books  after  a reading  aloud  session. 
The  data  do  not  show  that  book  selection  aid  frequency  had  a 
significant  effect  on  this  practice. 

Table  83  shows  the  relationship  between  book  selection 
aid  frequency  and  recommending  books  after  a reading  aloud 
session.  The  data  do  not  show  that  book  selection  aid 
frequency  had  a significant  effect  on  this  practice. 

Table  84  shows  the  relationship  between  book  selection 
aid  frequency  and  writing  to  an  author  or  illustrator  after  a 
reading  aloud  session.  The  data  do  not  show  that  book 
selection  aid  frequency  had  a significant  effect  on  this 
practice. 
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Table  85  shows  the  relationship  between  book  selection 
aid  frequency  and  reading  a related  book  after  a reading 
aloud  session.  The  data  do  not  show  that  book  selection  aid 
frequency  had  a significant  effect  on  this  practice. 

However,  45%  of  the  frequent  groups  practiced  this  technique 
on  a very  regular  basis,  while  only  28%  of  the  other  group 
did  so . 

Table  86  shows  the  relationship  between  book  selection 
aid  usage  and  the  frequency  of  reading  aloud  sessions.  The 
data  do  not  show  that  book  selection  aid  usage  had  a 
significant  effect  on  this  practice . 

Table  87  shows  the  relationship  between  book  selection 
aid  usage  and  the  duration  of  reading  aloud  sessions.  The 
data  show  that  book  selection  aid  usage  had  a significant 
effect  at  the  .05  level  on  this  practice.  While  56%  of  the 
three  or  more  group  had  reading  aloud  sessions  more  than  20 
minutes,  only  43%  of  the  two  or  less  group  did  so. 

Table  88  shows  the  relationship  between  book  selection 
aid  usage  and  discussing  a story  after  a reading  aloud 
session.  The  data  do  not  show  that  book  selection  aid  usage 
had  a significant  effect  on  this  practice. 

Table  89  shows  the  relationship  between  book  selection 
aid  usage  and  writing  a story  after  a reading  aloud  session. 
The  data  do  not  show  that  book  selection  aid  usage  had  a 
significant  effect  on  this  practice. 
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Table  90  shows  the  relationship  between  book  selection 
aid  usage  and  illustrating  a story  after  a reading  aloud 
session.  The  data  do  not  show  that  book  selection  aid  usage 
had  a significant  effect  on  this  practice. 

Table  91  shows  the  relationship  between  book  selection 
aid  usage  and  acting  out  scenes  after  a reading  aloud 
session.  The  data  do  not  show  that  book  selection  aid  usage 
had  a significant  effect  on  this  practice.  However,  17%  of 
the  three  or  more  group  practiced  this  technique  on  a regular 
basis,  while  only  7%  of  the  two  or  less  group  did  so. 

Table  92  shows  the  relationship  between  book  selection 
aid  usage  and  using  the  story  as  a model  for  writing  after  a 
reading  aloud  session.  The  data  show  that  book  selection  aid 
usage  did  have  a significant  effect  at  the  .01  level  on 
this  practice.  While  63%  of  the  three  or  more  group 
practiced  this  technique  on  a regular  basis,  only  42%  of  the 
two  or  less  group  did  so. 

Table  93  shows  the  relationship  between  book  selection 
aid  usage  and  doing  living  biographies  after  a reading  aloud 
session.  The  data  show  that  book  selection  aid  usage  had  a 
significant  effect  at  the  .05  level  on  this  practice.  While 
13%  of  the  three  or  more  group  practiced  this  technique  on  a 
regular  basis,  only  5%  of  the  two  or  less  group  did  so. 

Table  94  shows  the  relationship  between  book  selection 
aid  usage  and  doing  projects  after  a reading  aloud  session. 
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The  data  do  not  show  that  book  selection  aid  usage  had  a 
significant  effect  on  this  practice. 

Table  95  shows  the  relationship  between  book  selection 
aid  usage  and  looking  up  information  after  a reading  aloud 
session.  The  data  show  that  book  selection  aid  usage  had 
a significant  effect  at  the  .05  level  on  this  practice. 

While  21%  of  the  three  or  more  group  practiced  this  technique 
on  a very  regular  basis,  only  8%  of  the  two  or  less  group  did 
so. 

Table  96  shows  the  relationship  between  book  selection 
aid  usage  and  rating  book  after  a reading  aloud  session. 

The  data  show  that  book  selection  aid  usage  had  a 
significant  effect  at  the  .03  level  on  this  practice. 

While  45%  of  the  three  or  more  group  practiced  this  technique 
on  a very  regular  basis,  only  26%  of  the  two  or  less  group 
did  so. 

Table  97  shows  the  relationship  between  book  selection 
aid  usage  and  recommending  books  after  a reading  aloud 
session.  The  data  do  not  show  that  book  selection  aid  usage 
had  a significant  effect  on  this  practice. 

Table  98  shows  the  relationship  between  book  selection 
aid  usage  and  writing  to  an  author  or  illustrator  after  a 
reading  aloud  session.  The  data  do  not  show  that  book 
selection  aid  usage  had  a significant  effect  on  this 
practice . 
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Table  99  shows  the  relationship  between  book  selection 
aid  usage  and  reading  a related  book  after  a reading  aloud 
session.  The  data  do  not  show  that  book  selection  aid  usage 
had  a significant  effect  on  this  practice. 

Table  72 

Relationship  Between  Book  Selection  Aid  Frequency  and 
Frequency  of  Reading  Aloud 


Several  Times  a Day 

Daily 

Weekly 

Weekly /Monthly 

21 

16 

1 

Yearly /Never 

40 

70 

14 

Chi-square  = 7 

.57  2 

df 

Sig. 

= .02 

Table  73 

Relationship  Between  Book  Selection 

Aid 

Frequency  and  Readina 

Aloud  Duration 

<10  min.  10-20  min. 

20-30  min. 

30  min.+ 

Weekly /Monthly 

1 18 

13 

6 

Yearly /Never 

12  52 

36 

23 

Chi-square  = 2. 

37  3 

df 

Sig. 

= .50 
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Table  74 

Relationship  Between  Book  Selection  Aid  Frequency  and 
Discussing  Storv  after  Reading  Aloud 

Always /Very  Often  Often  Sometimes /Never 


Weekly /Monthly 

29 

9 

0 

Yearly/Never 

78 

22 

22 

Chi-square  = 7.99 

2 df 

Sig.  = .02 

Table  75 

Relationship  Between  Book  Selection  Aid  Frequency  and  Writing 
a Storv  after  Reading  Aloud 


Always /Very  Often  Often  Sometimes /Never 


Weekly/Monthly 

14 

17 

7 

Yearly/Never 

26 

32 

63 

Chi-square  = 13.29 

2 df 

Sig.  = .001 

Table  76 

Relationship  Between  Book  Selection  Aid  Frequency  and 
Illustrating  a Storv  after  Reading  Aloud 


Always/Very  Often  Often  Sometimes /Never 


Weekly /Monthly  10 

17 

11 

Yearly/Never  14 

31 

76 

Chi-square  = 13.73 

2 df 

Sig.  = .001 
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Table  77 


Out  Scenes  after  Reading  Aloud 

Always /Very  Often  Often 

Sometimes /Never 

Weekly/Monthly  1 


7 


30 


Sometimes /Never  1 


8 


110 


Chi-square  = 5.44 


2 df 


Sig.  = .07 


Table  78 

Relationship  Between  Book  Selection  Aid  Frequency  and  Storv 
Model  for  Writing  after  Reading  Aloud 


Always /Very  Often  Often  Sometimes /Never 


Weekly/  Monthly 

15 

10 

13 

Yearly /Never 

26 

30 

65 

Chi-square  = 5.90 

2 df 

Sig.  = .05 

Table  79 

Relationship  Between  Book  Selection  Aid  Frequency  and  Living 
Biographies  after  Reading  Aloud 


Always /Very  Often 

Often 

Sometimes /Never 

Weekly /Monthly 

1 

4 

33 

Yearly/  Never 

2 

6 

111 

Chi-square  = 1.63 

2 df 

Sig.  = .44 
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Table  80 

Relationship  Between  Book  Selection  Aid  Frequency  and 
Projects  after  Reading  Aloud 


Always/Very  Often  Often  Sometimes /Never 


Weekly /Monthly 

13 

10 

15 

Yearly/Never 

27 

20 

72 

Chi-square  = 5.16 

2 df 

Sig.  = .08 

Table  81 

Relationship  Between  Book  Selection  Aid  Frequency  and  Looking 
Up  Information  after  Reading  Aloud 


Always/Very  Often  Often  Sometimes /Never 


Weekly/Monthly  7 

Yearly/  Never  14 


Chi-square  = 1.23 


2 df 


9 22 

27  78 

Sig.  = .54 


Table  82 

Relationship  Between  Book  Selection  Aid  Frequency  and  Rating 
Books  after  Reading  Aloud 


Always /Very  Often  Often  Sometimes /Never 


Weekly /Monthly 

16 

9 

13 

Yearly/Never 

38 

31 

52 

Chi-square  = 1.56 

2 df 

Sig.  = .46 

99 


Table  83 

Relationship  Between  Book  Selection  Aid  Frequency  and 
Recommending  Books  after  Reading  Aloud 


Always /Very  Often 

Often 

S ome  times /Never 

Weekly/Monthly  13 

12 

13 

Yearly /Never  38 

28 

52 

Chi-square  =1.40  2 df 

Sig.  = 

.50 

Table  84 

Relationship  Between  Book  Selection 

Aid  Frecruencv 

and  Writing 

To  Author  after  Reading  Aloud 

Always /Very  Often 

Often 

Sometimes /Never 

Weekly/Monthly  1 

3 

34 

Yearly/Never  1 

2 

115 

Chi-square  =4.35  2 df 

Sig . = 

.11 

Table  85 

Relationship  Between  Book  Selection  Aid  Frequency  and  Reading 
Related  Book  after  Reading  Aloud 


Always /Very  Often 

Often 

Sometimes /Never 

Weekly /Monthly 

17 

13 

8 

Yearly /Never 

33 

38 

48 

Chi-square  = 5.66 

2 df 

Sig.  = .06 

100 


Table  86 

Relationship  Between 

Book  Selection 

Aid 

Usaae 

and  Freauencv 

of  Readina  Aloud 

Several  Times  a Day 

Daily 

Weekly 

2 or  less  aids 

29 

54 

10 

3 or  more  aids 

32 

32 

5 

Chi-square  = 3.97 

2 df 

Sig.  = .14 

Table  87 

Relationship  Between 

Book  Selection 

Aid 

Usaae 

and  Readina 

Aloud  Duration 

<10  min.  10-20  min 

• 

20-30 

min.  30  min.+ 

< 3 aids  8 

45 

30 

10 

> 2 aids  5 

25 

19 

19 

Chi-square  = 7.98 

3 df 

Sig.  = .05 

Table  88 

Relationship  Between  Book  Selection  Aid  Usage  and  Discussing 
Story  after  Reading  Aloud 


Always /Very  Often 

Often 

Sometimes /Never 

<3  aids 

57 

19 

17 

>2  aids 

50 

12 

5 

Chi-square 

= 4.48 

2 df 

Sig.  = .11 

101 


Table  89 


Relationship  Between  Book  Selection  Aid  Usage  and  Writing  a 
Story  after  Reading  Aloud 


Always /Very  Often 

Often 

Sometimes /Never 

<3  aids 

19 

29 

45 

>2  aids 

21 

20 

25 

Chi-square  = 

2.97  2 df 

Sig.  = .23 

Table  90 

Relationship  Between  Book  Selection 

Aid  Usaqe  and 

Illustratincr 

a Storv  after  Readincr  Aloud 

Always /Very  Often 

Often 

Sometimes /Never 

<3  aids 

12 

26 

54 

>2  aids 

12 

22 

33 

Chi-square  = 

1.51  2 df 

Sig.  = .47 

Table  91 

Relationship 

Between  Book  Selection 

Aid  Usacre  and  Actincr  Out 

Scenes  after 

Readina  Aloud 

Always /Very  Often 

Often 

Sometimes /Never 

<3  aids 

0 

6 

85 

>2  aids 

2 

9 

55 

Chi-square  = 

5.18  2 df 

Sig.  = .08 

102 


Table  92 

Relationship  Between  Book  Selection  Aid  Usage  and  Story  Model 
for  Writing  after  Reading  Aloud 


Always /Very  Often 

Often 

Sometimes /Never 

<3  aids 

16 

23 

53 

>2  aids 

25 

17 

25 

Chi-square  = 

9.22  2 df 

Sig.  = .01 

Table  93 

Relationship  Between  Book  Selection  Aid  Usage  and  Living 
Biographies  after  Reading  Aloud 

Always/Very  Often  Often  Sometimes /Never 

<3  aids  2 2 86 

>2  aids  1 8 58 

Chi-square  =6.14  2 df  Sig.  = .05 


Table  94 

Relationship  Between  Book  Selection  Aid  Usage  and  Projects 
after  Reading  Aloud 


Always /Very  Often 

Often 

Sometimes /Never 

<3  aids 

18 

16 

56 

>2  aids 

22 

14 

31 

Chi-square 

= 4.44 

2 df 

Sig.  = .11 
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Table  95 

Relationship  Between  Book  Selection  Aid  Usage  and  Looking  Up 
Information  after  Reading  Aloud 

Always /Very  Often  Often  Sometimes /Never 


<3  aids 

7 

23 

60 

>2  aids 

14 

13 

40 

Chi-square  = 5.87 

2 df 

Sig.  - .05 

Table  96 

Relationship  Between  Book  Selection  Aid  Usage  and  Rating 
Books  after  Reading  Aloud 

Always /Very  Often  Often  Sometimes /Never 


<3  aids 

24 

28 

40 

>2  aids 

30 

12 

25 

Chi-square  = 6.77 

2 df 

Sig.  = .03 

Table  97 

Relationship  Between  Book  Selection  Aid  Usage  and 
Recommending  Books  after  Reading  Aloud 

Always/Very  Often  Often  Sometimes /Never 


<3  aids 

25 

25 

40 

>2  aids 

26 

15 

25 

Chi-square  = 2.34 

2 df 

Sig.  = .31 
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Table  98 


Author  after  Readina  Aloud 

Always /Very  Often 

Often  Sometimes /Never 

<3  aids  0 3 88 

>2  aids  2 2 61 

Chi-square  =2.84  2 df  Sig.  = .24 


Table  99 

Relationship  Between  Book  Selection  Aid  Usage  and  Reading 
Related  Book  after  Reading  Aloud 

Always /Very  Often  Often  Sometimes /Never 


<3  aids 

27 

30 

33 

>2  aids 

23 

21 

23 

Chi-square  = .33 

2 df 

Sig.  = .85 

Research  question  12  asked,  "How  does  an  official 
school  policy  mandating  use  of  literature  affect  reading 
aloud  practices?"  This  question  was  addressed  by  testing 
for  a statistical  relationship  between  survey  question  one 
and  survey  questions  3,  14  and  15.  Survey  question  one 
asked,  "Within  the  last  5 years,  has  your  school  adopted  a 
plan  to  include  children's  literature  books  in  the 
curriculum?"  A "yes"  or  "no"  response  could  be  checked  by 
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respondents.  Survey  questions  3,  14,  and  15  measured  reading 
aloud  practices.  Tables  100  to  113  present  the  results  of 
measuring  the  relationship  between  these  questions  by  using 
the  chi-square  test  with  a .05  level  of  significance. 

Table  100  shows  the  relationship  between  school  policy 
and  the  frequency  of  reading  aloud  sessions . The  data  do  not 
show  that  school  policy  had  a significant  effect  on  this 
practice.  However,  95%  of  the  policy  group  at  least  read 
aloud  daily,  while  84%  of  the  non-policy  group  did  so. 

Table  101  shows  the  relationship  between  school  policy 
and  the  duration  of  reading  aloud  sessions.  The  data  do  not 
show  that  school  policy  had  a significant  effect  on  this 
practice . 

Table  102  shows  the  relationship  between  school  policy 
and  discussing  a story  after  a reading  aloud  session.  The 
data  do  not  show  that  school  policy  had  a significant  effect 
on  this  practice. 

Table  103  shows  the  relationship  between  school  policy 
and  writing  a story  after  a reading  aloud  session.  The  data 
do  not  show  that  school  policy  had  a significant  effect  on 
this  practice. 

Table  104  shows  the  relationship  between  school  policy 
and  illustrating  a story  after  a reading  aloud  session.  The 
data  do  not  show  that  school  policy  had  a significant  effect 
on  this  practice. 
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Table  105  shows  the  relationship  between  school  policy 
and  acting  out  scenes  after  a reading  aloud  session.  The 
data  do  not  show  that  school  policy  had  a significant  effect 
on  this  practice. 

Table  106  shows  the  relationship  between  school  policy 
and  using  the  story  as  a model  for  writing  after  a reading 
aloud  session.  The  data  show  that  school  policy  had  a 
significant  effect  at  the  .04  level  on  this  practice.  While 
32%  of  the  policy  group  practiced  this  technique  on  a very 
regular  basis,  only  13%  of  the  non-policy  group  did  so. 

Table  107  shows  the  relationship  between  school  policy 
and  doing  living  biographies  after  a reading  aloud  session. 
The  data  show  that  school  policy  had  a significant  effect  at 
the  .02  level  on  this  practice.  While  14%  of  the  policy 
group  practiced  this  technique  on  a regular  basis,  none  of 
the  non-policy  group  did  so. 

Table  108  shows  the  relationship  between  school  policy 
and  doing  projects  after  a reading  aloud  session.  The  data 
do  not  show  that  school  policy  had  a significant  effect  on 
this  practice. 

Table  109  shows  the  relationship  between  school  policy 
and  looking  up  information  after  a reading  aloud  session. 

The  data  do  not  show  that  school  policy  had  a significant 
effect  on  this  practice. 

Table  110  shows  the  relationship  between  school  policy 
and  rating  books  after  a reading  aloud  session.  The  data  do 
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not  show  that  school  policy  had  a significant  effect  on  this 
practice . 

Table  111  shows  the  relationship  between  school  policy 
and  recommending  books  after  a reading  aloud  session.  The 
data  do  not  show  that  school  policy  had  a significant  effect 
on  this  practice. 

Table  112  shows  the  relationship  between  school  policy 
and  writing  to  an  author  or  illustrator  after  a reading  aloud 
session.  The  data  do  not  show  that  school  policy  had  a 
significant  effect  on  this  practice.  However,  over  6%  of  the 
policy  group  practiced  this  technique  on  a regular  basis, 
while  none  of  the  non-policy  group  did  so. 

Table  113  shows  the  relationship  between  school  policy 
and  reading  a related  book  after  a reading  aloud  session. 

The  data  do  not  show  that  school  policy  had  a significant 
effect  on  this  practice. 


Table  100 


Aloud 

Several 

Times 

a Day 

Daily 

Weekly 

yes 

50 

52 

5 

no 

18 

28 

9 

Chi-square  = 5.50 

2 df 

Sig . 

= .06 
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Table  101 

Relationship  Between  School  Policy  and  Reading  Aloud  Duration 


<10  min. 

10-20  min. 

20-30  min. 

30  min.+ 

yes  6 

44 

28 

18 

no  6 

22 

17 

10 

Chi-square  = 1.27 

3 df 

Sig.  = .74 

Table  102 

Relationship  Between  School  Policy  and  Discussing  Story  after 
Reading  Aloud 


Always /Very  Often  Often  Sometimes /Never 


Yes 

67 

17 

12 

No 

34 

12 

8 

Chi-square  = .74 

2 df 

Sig.  = .69 

Table  103 

Relationship  Between  School  Policy  and  Writing  a Storv  after 
Reading  Aloud 


Always /Very  Often 

Often 

Sometimes /Never 

Yes 

25 

33 

37 

No 

11 

15 

28 

Chi-square  = 

2.34 

2 df 

Sig.  = .31 
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Table  104 

Relationship  Between  School  Policy  and  Illustrating  a Story 
after  Reading  Aloud 


Always /Very  Often  Often  Sometimes /Never 


Yes 

16 

32 

47 

No 

5 

15 

34 

Chi-square  = 2.94 

2 df 

Sig.  = .23 

Table  105 

Relationship  Between  School  Policy  and  Acting  Out  Scenes 
after  Reading  Aloud 


Always/Very  Often  Often  Sometimes /Never 


Yes  2 10  81 

No  0 4 54 

Chi-square  =1.68  2 df  Sig.  = .43 


Table  106 

Relationship  Between  School  Policy  and  Story  Model  for 
Writing  after  Reading  Aloud 


Always /Very  Often 

Often 

Sometimes /Never 

Yes 

30 

22 

43 

No 

7 

15 

32 

Chi-square  = 

6.44 

2 df 

Sig.  = .04 
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Table  107 


Relationship  Between  School  Policy  and  Living  Biographies 
after  Reading  Aloud 


Always /Very  Often 

Often 

Sometimes /Never 

Yes 

3 

10 

81 

No 

0 

0 

53 

Chi-square  = 

8.04  2 df 

Sig.  = .02 

Table  108 

Relationship 

Between  School  Policv 

and  Proiects  after  Readina 

Aloud 

Always /Very  Often 

Often 

Sometimes /Never 

Yes 

29 

20 

44 

No 

9 

10 

35 

Chi-square  = 

4.88  2 df 

Sig.  = .09 

Table  109 

Relationship 

Between  School  Policv 

and  Lookina  Up  Information 

after  Readina 

' Aloud 

Always /Very  Often 

Often 

Sometimes /Never 

Yes 

15 

22 

57 

No 

6 

11 

36 

Chi-square  = 

.90  2 df 

Sig.  = .64 

Ill 


Table  110 

Relationship  Between  School  Policy  and  Rating  Books  after 
Reading  Aloud 


Always /Very  Often 

Often 

Sometimes /Never 

Yes 

36 

23 

36 

No 

15 

13 

26 

Chi-square  = 

1.90  2 df 

Sig.  = .39 

Table  111 

Relationship 

Between  School  Policv  and  Recommending  Books 

after  Reading  Aloud 

Always /Very  Often 

Often 

Sometimes /Never 

Yes 

35 

23 

35 

No 

13 

15 

25 

Chi-square  = 

2.68  2 df 

Sig.  = .26 

Table  112 

Relationship 

Between  School  Policv  and  Writing  To  Author 

after  Reading 

' Aloud 

Always /Very  Often 

Often 

Sometimes /Never 

Yes 

2 

4 

87 

No 

0 

0 

53 

Chi-square  = 

3.57  2 df 

Sig.  = .17 
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Table  113 


after  Readina 

Aloud 

Always /Very  Often 

Often 

Sometimes /Never 

Yes 

32 

32 

30 

No 

15 

18 

20 

Chi-square  = . 

69  2 df 

Sig.  = .71 

Research 

question  13  asked. 

"How  does 

the  socioeconomic 

level  of  the  school  population  affect  teachers'  reading  aloud 
practices?"  This  question  was  addressed  by  testing  for  a 
statistical  relationship  between  the  socioeconomic  level  of 
the  respondent's  school  and  survey  questions  3,  14,  and  15. 
The  socioeconomic  level  of  the  school  was  determined  from  the 
School  Eligibility  Survey  (see  Appendix  F) . A school  was 
considered  low  in  socioeconomic  status  if  it  placed  above  the 
75%  poverty  level  as  determined  on  the  School  Eligibility 
Survey.  Survey  questions  3,  14,  and  15  measured  reading 
aloud  practices.  Table  114  to  127  present  the  results  of 
measuring  the  relationship  of  these  questions  by  using  the 
chi-square  test  with  .05  level  of  significance. 

Table  114  shows  the  relationship  between  poverty  level 
and  the  frequency  of  reading  aloud  sessions.  The  data  do  not 
show  that  poverty  level  had  a significant  effect  on  this 
practice. 
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Table  115  shows  the  relationship  between  poverty  level 
and  the  duration  of  reading  aloud  sessions.  The  data  do  not 
show  that  poverty  level  had  a significant  effect  on  this 
practice . 

Table  116  shows  the  relationship  between  poverty  level 
and  discussing  a story  after  a reading  aloud  session.  The 
data  do  not  show  that  poverty  level  had  a significant  effect 
on  this  practice.  However,  71%  of  the  below  poverty  group 
practiced  this  technique  on  a very  regular  basis,  while  only 
54%  of  the  above  poverty  group  did  so. 

Table  117  shows  the  relationship  between  poverty  level 
and  writing  a story  after  a reading  aloud  session.  The  data 
do  not  indicate  that  poverty  level  had  a significant  effect 
on  this  practice. 

Table  118  shows  the  relationship  between  poverty  level 
and  illustrating  a story  after  a reading  aloud  session.  The 
data  do  not  show  that  poverty  level  had  a significant  effect 
on  this  practice.  However,  48%  of  the  below  poverty  group 
practiced  this  technique  on  a regular  basis,  while  only  37% 
of  the  above  poverty  group  did  so. 

Table  119  shows  the  relationship  between  poverty  level 
and  acting  our  scenes  after  a reading  aloud  session.  The 
data  do  not  show  that  poverty  level  had  a significant  effect 
on  this  practice. 

Table  120  shows  the  relationship  between  poverty  level 
and  using  the  story  as  a model  for  writing  after  a reading 
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aloud  session.  The  data  do  not  show  that  poverty  level  had  a 
significant  effect  on  this  practice.  However,  56%  of  the 
below  poverty  group  practiced  this  technique  on  a regular 
basis . 

Table  121  shows  the  relationship  between  poverty  level 
and  doing  living  biographies  after  a reading  aloud  session. 
The  data  do  not  show  that  poverty  level  had  a significant 
effect  on  this  practice. 

Table  122  shows  the  relationship  between  poverty  level 
and  doing  projects  after  a reading  aloud  session.  These  data 
do  not  indicate  that  poverty  level  had  a significant  effect 
on  this  practice. 

Table  123  shows  the  relationship  between  poverty  level 
and  looking  up  information  after  a reading  aloud  session. 

The  data  do  not  show  that  poverty  level  had  a significant 
effect  on  this  practice. 

Table  124  shows  the  relationship  between  poverty  level 
and  rating  books  after  a reading  aloud  session.  The  data  do 
not  show  that  poverty  level  had  a significant  effect  on  this 
practice . 

Table  125  shows  the  relationship  between  poverty  level 
and  recommending  books  after  a reading  aloud  session.  The 
data  do  not  show  that  poverty  level  had  a significant  effect 
on  this  practice. 

Table  126  shows  the  relationship  between  poverty  level 
and  writing  to  an  author  or  illustrator  after  a reading  aloud 
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session.  The  data  do  not  show  that  poverty  level  had  a 
significant  effect  on  this  practice. 

Table  127  shows  the  relationship  between  poverty  level 
and  reading  related  books  after  a reading  aloud  session.  The 
data  do  not  show  that  poverty  level  had  a significant  effect 
on  this  practice. 

Table  114 

Relationship  Between  Poverty  Level  and  Frequency  of  Reading 
Aloud 


Several  Times  a Day  Daily  Weekly 


above  7 5 % 

16 

19 

4 

below  75% 

45 

67 

11 

Chi-square  = .39 

2 df 

Sig.  = .82 

Table  115 

Relationship  Between  Poverty  Level  and  Reading  Aloud  Duration 


<10  min. 

10-20  min. 

20-30  min. 

30  min.+ 

>75% 

3 

18 

12 

6 

<75% 

10 

52 

37 

23 

Chi-square  = 

.29 

3 df 

Sig. 

= .96 
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Table  116 


Readina  Aloud 

Always /Very  Often 

Often 

Sometimes /Never 

>75% 

21 

11 

7 

<75% 

86 

20 

15 

Chi-square  = 

4.05  2 df 

Sig.  = .13 

Table  117 

RelationshiD 

Between  Povertv  Level 

and  Writina  a Storv  after 

Readina  Aloud 

Always /Very  Often 

Often 

Sometimes /Never 

>75% 

8 

9 

21 

<75% 

32 

40 

49 

Chi-square  = 

2.59  2 df 

Sig.  = .27 

Table  118 

RelationshiD 

Between  Povertv  Level 

and  Illustratina  a Storv 

after  Readina 

Aloud 

Always /Very  Often 

Often 

Sometimes /Never 

>75% 

8 

6 

24 

<75% 


16 


42 


63 


Chi-square  = 5.25 


2 df 


Sig.  = .07 
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Table  119 

Relationship  Between  Poverty  Level  and  Acting  Out  Scenes 
after  Reading  Aloud 


Always /Very  Often  Often  Sometimes /Never 


>75%  1 4 33 

<75%  1 11  107 

Chi-square  = .81  2 df  Sig.  = .67 


Table  120 

Relationship  Between  Poverty  Level  and  Story  Model  for 
Writing  after  Reading  Aloud 


Always /Very  Often  Often  Sometimes /Never 


>75%  6 7 25 

<75%  35  33  53 

Chi-square  =5.67  2 df  Sig.  = .06 


Table  121 

Relationship  Between  Poverty  Level  and  Living  Biographies 
after  Reading  Aloud 


Always/Very  Often  Often  Sometimes /Never 


>75%  0 2 36 

<75%  3 8 108 

Chi-square  =1.10  2 df  Sig.  = .58 
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Table  122 


Aloud 

Always /Very  Often 

Often 

Sometimes /Never 

>75% 

10 

8 

20 

<75% 

30 

22 

67 

Chi-square  = 

.18  2 df 

Sig.  = .91 

Table  123 

Relationship 

Between  Povertv  Level 

and  Lookina  Up  Information 

after  Readina 

Aloud 

Always /Very  Often 

Often 

Sometimes /Never 

>75% 

6 

8 

24 

<75% 

15 

28 

76 

Chi-square  = 

.30  2 df 

Sig.  = .86 

Table  124 

Relationship 

Between  Povertv  Level 

and  Rating  Books  after 

Readina  Aloud 

Always /Very  Often 

Often 

Sometimes /Never 

>75% 

12 

12 

14 

<75% 

42 

28 

51 

Chi-square  = 

1.10  2 df 

Sig.  = .58 
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Table  125 

Relationship  Between  Poverty  Level  and  Recommending  Books 
after  Reading  Aloud 


Always/Very  Often  Often  Sometimes /Never 


>75% 

10 

12 

15 

<75% 

41 

28 

50 

Chi-square  = 1.36 

2 df 

Sig.  = 

.51 

Table  126 

Relationship  Between 

Poverty  Level 

and  Writina  To 

Author 

after  Readina  Aloud 

Always /Very 

Often 

Often  Sometimes /Never 

>75% 

0 

2 

35 

<75% 

2 

3 

114 

Chi-square  = 1.36 

2 df 

Sig . = 

.51 

Table  127 

Relationship  Between  Poverty  Level  and  Reading  Related  Book 
after  Reading  Aloud 


Always /Very  Often  Often  Sometimes /Never 


>75% 

14 

11 

13 

<75% 

36 

40 

43 

Chi-square  = .62 

2 df 

Sig.  = .74 
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Research  question  14  asked,  "Why  do  teachers  read  aloud 
to  their  students?"  This  question  was  addressed  by  responses 
to  survey  question  4,  which  asked,  "What  are  the  three  most 
important  reasons  you  read  aloud  to  students?"  Table  128 
presents  the  responses  to  this  question  showing  that  almost 
all  respondents  (87%)  felt  that  the  need  to  stimulate  an 
interest  in  reading  was  one  of  the  main  reasons  for  reading 
aloud.  Respondents  also  felt  that  developing  an  appreciation 
for  literature  and  bringing  joy  to  children  were  very 
important.  Understanding  a particular  subject  area  was  the 
least  important  reason. 

Table  128 

Important  Reasons  Listed  bv  Teachers  for  Reading  Aloud 


Total  Frequency 


To  transmit  information 


43 


To  develop  appreciation  for  a variety  of 
literature 


119 


To  help  children  understand  themselves 
and  others 


19 


To  understand  a particular  subject  area 


17 


To  bring  joy  to  children 


82 


To  stimulate  interest  in  reading 


137 


To  enhance  other  areas  of  the  curriculum 


62 


Note : Total  frequency  sums  all  choices 
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Summary  of  Findings 

This  section  is  divided  into  three  subsections : 
background  of  teachers;  responses  to  research  questions  1 
through  6 and  14,  which  addressed  read  aloud  practices;  and 
responses  to  research  questions  7 through  13,  which  addressed 
the  factors  that  influence  read  aloud  practices. 

Background  of  Teachers 

The  amount  of  teacher  experience  reported  by  the 
respondents  indicated  that  the  categories  were  quite  evenly 
matched  with  a range  of  16%  to  25%  for  each  of  the 
categories.  Grade  levels  were  also  evenly  matched  with  a 
range  of  18.5%  to  22.8%.  The  sample  included  a majority  of 
teachers  (54.3%)  with  a master's  or  specialist  degree. 

Several  survey  questions  were  used  to  establish  the 
background  of  the  respondents  and  to  identify  training  needs 
associated  with  the  study.  In  response  to  the  question  about 
inservice  training,  the  teachers  responded  that  learning  how 
to  integrate  literature  into  the  curriculum,  discovering  ways 
to  provide  opportunities  for  students  to  respond  to 
literature,  and  finding  resources  were  the  most  desirable 
topics  selected  by  them. 

Read  Aloud  Practices--Research  Questions  1 through  6 and  14 

Research  question  1 was  concerned  with  how  often  and  how 
long  teachers  read  aloud  to  their  students.  In  this  sample, 
more  than  90%  of  the  respondents  stated  that  they  read  aloud 
at  least  daily  to  their  students . 
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Research  question  2 was  concerned  with  the  strategies 
teachers  use  to  select  literature  to  read  aloud  to  students. 
Several  questions  were  used  to  address  this  question.  Most 
of  the  respondents  indicated  that  they  relied  on  personal 
knowledge  (85%)  and  other  teacher's  recommendations  (45%) 
more  than  the  CRT  (6%)  or  the  media  specialist  (24%) . The 
same  pattern  continued  when  teachers  indicated  how  they 
selected  books  for  reading  aloud.  The  second  most  cited 
method  after  integration  of  books  into  theme  studies  was 
selecting  books  based  on  personal  knowledge  of  the  author  or 
illustrator. 

The  next  question  about  literature  selection  addressed 
use  of  book  selection  aids.  The  majority  of  the  teachers 
used  the  Reading  Teacher  (61%),  followed  by  Jim  Trelease ' s 
Read-Aloud  Handbook  (45%) . The  Horn  Book  was  the  least  used. 
In  general,  respondents  used  book  selection  aids 
infrequently.  Only  22%  of  them  used  aids  weekly  or  monthly. 
Almost  10%  of  the  teachers  reported  never  using  book 
selection  aids.  Meeting  needs  and  interests  of  the  children 
and  relating  them  to  thematic  units  were  the  most  frequent 
guidelines  teachers  used  in  evaluating  books  for  reading 
aloud.  Consequently,  these  teachers  relied  heavily  on 
personal  knowledge  and  books  which  can  be  integrated  into 
thematic  units  as  major  guidelines  for  book  selection. 

Research  question  3 addressed  the  extent  to  which 
teachers  used  literature  books  in  various  curriculum  areas. 
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The  majority  of  the  teachers  frequently  used  literature  books 
in  the  following  major  curriculum  areas:  reading,  language 

arts,  science,  and  social  studies.  Use  of  literature  books 
in  the  math  and  health  areas  was  not  frequent. 

Research  question  4 was  concerned  with  the  types  of 
responses  made  by  students  after  being  read  aloud  to.  The 
only  response  that  a large  percentage  of  the  students  did 
after  reading  aloud  was  discussing  the  story  (31%)  . Reading 
a selected  book  and  recommending  books  were  the  next 
responses  used  frequently.  Responses  such  as  writing  to  the 
author,  doing  living  biographies,  and  acting  out  scenes  were 
seldom  used. 

Research  question  5 determined  what  books  were  being 
read  aloud  by  the  teachers  in  the  sample.  Table  129  presents 
a summary  analysis  of  books  cited  by  the  teachers. 

Research  question  6 addressed  the  professional  reading 
organizations  to  which  teachers  belonged.  A total  of  102 
teachers  were  not  members  of  a professional  reading 
organization.  However,  of  the  62  teachers  who  were,  28  of 
them  were  members  of  two  or  more  organizations.  Thirty-eight 
of  the  subjects  belonged  to  the  local  Reading  Council,  and  27 
t-s  belonged  to  the  International  F.eading  Association. 
Research  question  14  was  concerned  with  what  teachers 
believed  were  the  most  important  reasons  to  read  aloud  to 
students.  The  three  most  important  reasons  were  to  stimulate 
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Table  129 

Summary  of  Book  List 


Number  of  Titles  208 

Most  Frequently  Cited  Books  (Number  of  Times  Cited) 

James  and  the  Giant  Peach  (11) 

Charlotte's  Web  (6) 

Indian  in  the  Cupboard  (4) 

The  Very  Quiet  Cricket  (4) 

The  Lion,  the  Witch  and  the  Wardrobe  (3) 

The  Island  of  the  Blue  Dolphins  (3) 

My  Brother  Sam  is  Dead  (2) 

The  Sign  of  the  Beaver  (2) 

Knights  of  the  Kitchen  Table  (2) 

Tales  of  a Fourth  Grade  Nothing  (2) 

Dear  Mr.  Henshaw  (2) 

Charlie  and  the  Chocolate  Factory  (2) 

Ramona  Quimby,  Age  8 (2) 

The  Very  Hungry  Caterpillar  (2) 

Frog  and  Toad  Together  (2) 

The  Lamb  and  the  Butterfly  (2) 

I'll  Love  You  Forever  (2) 

The  Mother's  Day  Mice  (2) 

Publication  Dates  Genre 


1990S--34 

(16.3%) 

Poetry— 6 (2.9%) 

1980s--78 

(37.5%) 

Folklore— 18  (8.7%) 

1970s--42 

(20.2%) 

Nonf  iction— 22  (10.6%) 

1960s--25 

(12%) 

Fiction— 162  (77.9%) 

1950s  — 14 

(6.7%) 

1940s  — 11 

(5.3%) 

Pre-1940s- 

-4  (2%) 
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an  interest  in  reading,  develop  an  appreciation  for  a variety 

of  literature,  and  bring  joy  to  children. 

Factors  that  Influenced  Read  Aloud  Practices--Research 
Questions  7 through  13 

Several  significant  findings  were  identified  in  this 
section.  In  general,  teachers  who  are  active  in  professional 
reading  organizations  tended  to  read  aloud  for  longer 
durations  than  teachers  who  were  not  active.  These  teachers 
were  also  more  likely  to  provide  students  with  these  response 
opportunities:  acting  out  the  story,  using  the  story  as  a 

model  for  writing,  doing  projects  related  to  the  story,  and 
discussing  the  story  after  a read  aloud  session.  Teachers  in 
primary  grades  were  more  likely  to  read  aloud  more  often  and 
read  a related  book  than  teachers  in  intermediate  grades. 

Teachers  who  had  completed  three  or  more  courses  in 
children's  literature  were  more  likely  to  have  students 
write,  discuss,  or  illustrate  a story;  do  projects;  read 
another  related  book;  rate  the  book;  use  the  story  as  a model 
for  writing;  or  look  up  information  after  a reading  aloud 
session  than  teachers  who  completed  two  or  fewer  courses . 

Twenty  percent  of  the  teachers  with  more  than  15  years 
of  experience  were  more  likely  to  have  students  act  out 
scenes  from  the  book  after  reading  aloud  than  teachers  with 
less  experience.  However,  teachers  with  fewer  than  15  years 
experience  were  more  likely  to  have  students  give  an  opinion 
ra-te  the  book  after  reading  aloud  than  teachers  with  more 
experience . 
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Teachers  who  used  three  or  more  aids  were  more  likely  to 
have  reading  aloud  sessions  of  more  than  20  minutes  than 
teachers  who  used  fewer  book  selection  aids.  Teachers  who 
used  three  or  more  aids  were  more  likely  to  have  students 
rate  or  give  an  opinion  on  the  books,  look  up  information,  do 
living  biographies,  and  use  the  story  as  a model  for  writing 
after  reading  aloud  to  their  students. 

Teachers  who  used  book  selection  aids  on  a weekly  or 
monthly  basis  were  more  likely  to  read  aloud  to  their 

students  daily  than  teachers  who  used  book  selection  aids 

) 

less  often.  Teachers  who  used  book  selection  aids  regularly 
were  also  more  likely  to  have  students  discuss  or  illustrate 
the  story,  write  about  the  story  and  use  the  story  as  a model 
for  their  writing  after  a reading  aloud  session  than  teachers 
who  used  aids  less  often. 

The  variables  of  school  policy  mandating  the  use  of 
literature  and  t.he  socioeconomic  level  of  the  school  had  few 
findings  in  this  study. 

A summary  of  the  significant  findings  for  research 
questions  7 through  13  appears  in  Table  130. 


Summary  of  Findings 
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CHAPTER  5 

CONCLUSIONS  AND  RECOMMENDATIONS 

The  purpose  of  this  study  was  to  investigate  read  aloud 
practices  of  elementary  school  teachers.  This  chapter  is 
divided  into  four  parts:  discussion  of  the  findings, 

conclusions,  implications  for  teachers  and  recommendations 
for  research. 

Discussion  of  the  Findings 

In  this  sample,  more  than  90%  of  the  respondents  stated 
that  they  read  aloud  at  least  daily  to  their  students.  This 
percentage  contrasts  sharply  with  the  most  current  studies 
which  showed  that  just  over  70%  of  teachers  read  aloud  daily 
to  their  students  (Cerra,  1990;  Hoffman,  Roser,  & Battle, 
1993;  Lickteig  & Russell,  1993).  In  this  study,  more  than 
48%  of  the  teachers  read  aloud  to  their  students  for  more 
than  20  minutes  a session.  This  compared  with  only  12%  in 
Hoffman,  Roser,  and  Battle's  (1993)  study,  which  means  that 
these  respondents  are  reading  for  longer  periods  than 
teachers  in  a national  survey. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  results  of  this  study  was 
that  teachers  relied  mainly  on  personal  knowledge  of  books  as 
opposed  to  consulting  with  a media  specialist  or  CRT.  In 
getting  acquainted  with  new  books,  respondents  continued  to 
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show  a pattern  of  self-reliance.  For  example,  the  most 
common  method  used  frequently  was  browsing  libraries  (41%) 
and  in  third  place  was  browsing  bookstores  (32%) . Computer 
networks  were  the  least  used  method  (2.5%). 

Not  using  CRTs  and  media  specialists  were  not  the  only 
factors  affecting  the  book  selection  strategies  of  the 
teachers.  A lack  of  knowledge  and  usage  of  book  selection 
aids  by  teachers  was  also  a problem.  Sword  (1979)  and  Cerra 
(1990)  also  pointed  to  the  lack  of  knowledge  concerning  book 
selection  aids  by  elementary  teachers. 

The  books  read  by  the  teachers  represented  a variety  of 
literature,  with  several  books  being  read  by  more  than  one 
teacher.  Favorite  authors  included  Eric  Carle,  Roald  Dahl, 

C.  S.  Lewis,  Lynn  Reid  Banks,  and  Shel  Silvers tein.  Most 
books  read  were  narrative  rather  than  expository  text. 
Informational,  non-fiction,  and  poetry  books  were  seldom 
listed.  Moreover,  the  books  listed  were  generally  dated,  had 
mostly  male  authors,  reflected  upper-middle  class  white 
values  and  lacked  characters  from  different  cultures  and 
ethnic  backgrounds . Very  few  of  the  books  are  award-winning 
books . 

Conclusions 

On  the  basis  of  the  results  obtained  in  this  study,  the 
following  conclusions  were  made. 
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Most  teachers  recognize  the  value  of  reading  aloud  to 
their  students.  This  practice  has  become  common  in  elementary 
school  classrooms. 

Teachers  were  more  inclined  to  select  trade  books  based 
on  student  interest  and  book  content  than  on  professional 
input  from  librarians,  professional  journals  and  book 
selection  aids.  A finding  also  suggests  that  teachers  are 
not  aware  of  book  award  lists  which  would  explain  the  finding 
that  they  are  less  likely  to  use  such  lists. 

Teachers  are  not  knowledgeable  about  children's  books  dealing 
with  such  issues  such  as  race,  ethnicity  and  gender  and  the 
impact  of  these  issues  upon  the  read  aloud  curriculum. 

Teachers  who  had  taken  children's  literature  courses  or 
were  members  of  professional  reading  organizations,  and  used 
book  selection  aids,  provided  their  students  with  more 
opportunities  for  a wider  variety  of  responses  to  the 
literature  they  were  reading  aloud.  In  fact,  the  number  of 
children's  literature  classes  teachers  had  taken  was  the  one 
variable  that  related  most  frequently  to  reading  aloud 
practices.  Apparently,  teachers  acquire  knowledge  and 
strategies  that  motivate  them  to  read  aloud  to  students 
through  these  professional  activities. 

Lastly,  the  study  indicated  that  neither  the 
socioeconomic  level  of  the  school  nor  having  a school  policy 
mandating  the  use  of  literature  in  the  classroom  affected 
read  aloud  practices . 
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Implications  for  Teachers 

If  teachers  are  spending  more  time  reading  aloud  to 
pupils,  they  need  to  become  more  knowledgeable  about  the 
impact  of  literature  on  children.  They  should  also  acquire 
more  information  on  book  selection,  quality  literature,  and 
strategies  for  generating  personal  and  analytical  responses 
from  children.  Teachers  could  satisfy  these  needs  by  reading 
professional  journals  and  books,  seeking  out  book  reviews, 
award  information,  and  articles  on  strategies  for  generating 
responses  from  children.  They  could  also  profit  by  joining 
professional  associations  in  which  books  are  a topic  of 
discussion  or  particiapate  in  college  courses  and/or 
inservice  sessions  on  the  use  of  literature  in  elementary- 
school  classrooms. 

Colleges,  universities,  and  professional  organizations 
need  to  provide  professional  development  opportunities  that 
focus  on  the  rationale  for  reading  quality  literature, 
multicultural  literature,  and  current  literature  to  children. 
They  also  need  to  help  teachers  identify  quality  children's 
literature,  resources  for  obtaining  good  books,  and 
strategies  for  encouraging  personal  and  analytical  responses 
to  literature  from  their  pupils. 

Recommendations  for  Research 

Since  the  most  important  finding  of  this  study  is  that 
teachers  are  reading  aloud  more  frequently  to  their  students, 
research  should  be  conducted  to  investigate  exactly  what 
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happens  during  these  sessions.  The  researchers  should  assess 
the  impact  of  this  practice  on  the  students ' knowledge  about 
and  attitude  towards  literature.  Therefore,  a qualitative 
inquiry  would  be  appropriate.  Researchers  and  teachers 
should  assess  the  type  and  quality  of  students ' responses  to 
read  aloud  programs.  Researchers  should  also  analyze  the 
barriers  teachers  may  encounter  in  attempting  to  generate 
high-level  responses  to  literature  from  students.  Since  the 
majority  of  respondents  in  this  study  were  interested  in 
inservice  training  regarding  read  aloud  programs,  researchers 
should  also  determine  the  impact  of  such  training  programs  on 
the  quality  of  read  aloud  programs  and  on  the  students. 

Since  enrollment  in  children's  literature  classes  had  a 
significant  effect  on  read  aloud  programs,  researchers  should 
investigate  the  availability  of  such  courses,  and  to  what 
extent  teacher  education  programs  should  require  such 
classes . 


APPENDIX  A 

LIST  OF  TEACHER  RESPONDENTS  TO  PILOT  TESTING 


Bonnie  Ott 
Annette  Redwine 

Kathy  Vance 

Rebekah  Mahoney 
Ann  Bloomberg 


Sharon  Ketts 


Carlene  Harmon 


Carrie  Geiger 


Carol  Goldman 


Virginia  Berry 


Alachua  County  Reading  Council 
Kappa  Delta  Pi 
Florida  Reading  Association 
International  Reading  Association 
ACTM 

Alachua  County  Reading  Council 
Florida  Reading  Association 
International  Reading  Association 
Delta  Kappa  Gamma 
Alachua  County  Reading  Council 
International  Reading  Association 
Alachua  County  Reading  Council 
North  Central  Florida  TAWL 
Phi  Delta  Kappa 
Florida  Reading  Association 
International  Reading  Association 
Alachua  County  Reading  Council 
North  Central  Florida  TAWL 
NCTE 

Alachua  County  Reading  Council 
North  Central  Florida  TAWL 
Delta  Kappa  Gamma 
Alachua  County  Reading  Council 
Florida  Reading  Association 
North  Central  Florida  TAWL 
International  Reading  Association 
Alachua  County  Reading  Council 
International  Reading  Association 
North  Central  Florida  TAWL 
Phi  Delta  Kappa 
Florida  Reading  Association 
Alachua  County  Reading  Council 
International  Reading  Association 
North  Central  Florida  TAWL 
Florida  Reading  Association 
PDK 
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APPENDIX  B 

SURVEY  OF  ELEMENTARY  SCHOOL  TEACHERS 


The  purpose  of  this  study  is  to  understand  how  teachers  select  and  use 
books  for  reading  aloud.  Children's  literature  books  are  all  books  that 
are  not  textbooks . 


1.  Within  the  last  five  years,  has  your  school  adopted  a plan  to 

include  children's  literature  books  in  the  curriculum?  (Check 

one) 

a.  Yes  b.  No 

2.  To  what  extent  do  you  use  children's  literature  books  in  the 

following  curriculum  areas:  (Circle  one  response  for  each  item) 


Alwavs  Verv 

Often 

Often 

Sometimes 

Never 

a . 

Reading 

A 

V 

0 

S 

N 

b. 

Language  Arts 

A 

V 

0 

S 

N 

c . 

Science 

A 

V 

0 

S 

N 

d. 

Social  Studies 

A 

V 

0 

S 

N 

e . 

Other 

A 

V 

0 

S 

N 

(Please  specify: 

) 

f . 

Other 

A 

V 

0 

S 

N 

(Please  specify: 

) 

How 

often  do  you  read 

aloud  to  your 

• class? 

(Check 

one) 

a . 

Several  times 

a day 

b. 

Daily,  or  almost  daily 

c . 

Weekly,  or  almost  weekly 

d. 

Occasionally 

e . 

Never  ( PLEASE 

SKIP  TO  #20) 

4.  What  are  the  three  most  important  reasons  you  read  aloud 
to  students?  (check  three) 

a.  To  transmit  information. 

b.  To  develop  appreciation  for  a variety  of  literature. 

c.  To  help  children  understand  themselves  and  others. 

d.  To  understand  a particular  subject  area. 

e.  To  bring  joy  to  children. 

f.  To  stimulate  interest  in  reading. 

g.  To  enhance  other  areas  of  the  curriculum  (science, 

(social  studies) 

h.  Other  (Please  specify:  ) 
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5. 
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How 

often  were  the  books 

used 

for  read  aloud: 

(Circle  one 

response  for  each  item) 

Always 

Very  Often 

Often 

Sometimes 

Never 

a . 

Brought  by  students 

A 

V 

0 

S 

N 

b. 

Recommended  by  CRT 

A 

V 

0 

S 

N 

c . 

Selected  from 

personal  knowledge 

A 

V 

0 

S 

N 

d. 

Recommended  by  another 

teacher 

A 

V 

0 

S 

N 

e . 

Recommended  by  media 

specialist 

A 

V 

0 

S 

N 

f . 

Other 

A 

V 

0 

S 

N 

(Please  soecifv: 

.) 

How 

frequently  do  you  invite 

others  into 

your  classroom  to 

read 

aloud 

to  your  students? 

(check 

one) 

a . 

daily 

d. 

bi-monthly 

b. 

weekly 

e . 

never 

c . 

monthly 

7.  If  yes  to  Question  6,  whom  do  you  invite?  (check  all  that  apply) 

parent  athlete 

librarian  professional 

author  other  (Please  specify: 

) 


When  you  select  books  for  reading  aloud,  how 
(Circle  one  response  for  each  item) 

r often 

do  you: 

Always 

a.  Use  lists  from 

student's  literature 

Very 

Often 

Often 

Sometimes 

Never 

courses  or  textbooks 
b.  Select  a book  without 

A 

V 

0 

S 

N 

knowing  much  about  it 
c.  Use  books  lists  from 
packaged 
instructional 

A 

V 

0 

S 

N 

materials 

d.  Use  book  selection 
aids  (honor  books. 

A 

V 

0 

S 

N 

journal  reviews /lists 
e.  Select  a book  based 
on  knowledge  of 

A 

V 

0 

S 

N 

the  author/ illust . 
f . Vary  the  genres  from 

A 

V 

0 

S 

N 

which  you  read 
g.  Integrate  books  into 

A 

V 

0 

S 

N 

your  theme  studies 

A 

V 

0 

S 

N 
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How 

often  do  you  use  each 

of  the 

following 

sources 

to  get 

acquainted  with  new  books 

: (Circle  ppp  response  for  each  item) 

Always 

Very  Often 

Often 

Sometimes 

Never 

a . 

Mailings  from 

publishers 

A 

V 

0 

S 

N 

b. 

Media  Specialist 

A 

V 

0 

S 

N 

c . 

Public  librarian 

A 

V 

0 

S 

N 

d. 

Award  lists 

A 

V 

0 

S 

N 

e . 

Lists  from  children's 

literature  .classes 

A 

V 

0 

S 

N 

f . 

Browsing  bookstores 

A 

V 

0 

S 

N 

g- 

Browsing  libraries 

A 

V 

0 

s 

N 

h. 

Computer  Networks 

A 

V 

0 

s 

N 

i . 

Inservice  meetings 

A 

V 

0 

s 

N 

j • 

Professional  Organiz. 

A 

V 

0 

s 

N 

k. 

Other 

A 

V 

0 

s 

N 

(Please  specify: 

) 

10.  Which  book  selection  aids  do  you  use?  (check  all  that  apply) 

a . The  Horn  Book 

b . Reading  Teacher 

c . Language  Arts 

d.  Notable  Student's  Books 

e.  School  Library  Journal 

f . Book  Links 

g.  Jim  Trelease 1 s Read  Aloud  Handbook 

h.  N-Y.  Times  Pest  Eppkg  Fgr  Children 

i.  Other  (Please  specify:  ) 

11.  How  frequently  do  you  use  book  selection  aids?  (check  one) 

a.  Weekly  d.  Yearly 

b . Monthly  e . Never 

c . Several  Times  a Year 

12 . What  are  the  three  most  important  guidelines  you  use  in  evaluating 

the  books  you  select  for  reading  aloud:  (check  three) : 


a . 

Contains  appropriate  content 

b. 

Meets  needs  and  interests  of  children 

c . 

Meets  school  curriculum  needs 

d. 

Is  an  award-winnincx  book 

e . 

Has  attractive  illustrations 

f . 

Relates  to  thematic  unit 

g. 

Written  books  by  same  author 

h. 

Gives  another  cultural  perspective 

i . 

Has  appropriate  length 

j • 

Other 

( specify) 
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13 . 


14. 


15. 


16. 


Please  write  the  title  and  author  of  the  last  two  books  you 
read  to  your  class: 


a . — 

b . 

How  much 
a . 

time  do  you  allot  to  reading  aloud?  (Check  one) 
Less  than  5 minutes 

b. 

5 to  10  minutes 

c . 

10  to  20  minutes 

d. 

20  to  30  minutes 

e . 

30  minutes  or  more 

After  reading  aloud  session,  how  often  do  students: 
(Circle  one  response  for  each  item) 


Always 

Very  Often 

Often 

Sometimes 

Never 

a . 

Discuss  story 

A 

V 

0 

S 

N 

b. 

Write  about  story 

A 

V 

0 

S 

N 

c . 

d. 

Illustrate  story 
Act  out  scenes  from 

A 

V 

0 

S 

N 

e . 

the  book 

Use  the  story  as  a 
model  for  their 

A 

V 

0 

S 

N 

writing 

A 

V 

0 

S 

N 

f . 
g- 

Do  living  biographies 
Do  projects  dealing 

A 

V 

0 

S 

N 

h. 

with  book  content 
Look  up  information 

A 

V 

0 

S 

N 

i . 

related  to  the  book 
Give  an  opinion 

A 

V 

0 

s 

N 

or  rate  books 

A 

V 

0 

s 

N 

j • 

Recommend  books 

A 

V 

0 

s 

N 

k. 

l. 

Write  to  an  author 
Read  another  related 

A 

V 

0 

s 

N 

book 

A 

V 

0 

s 

N 

m. 

Other  activity 

(Please  specify: 

A 

V 

0 

s 

) 

N 

What  inhibits  the  amount  of  reading  aloud  you  do  with  your 
students?  (Check  three) 

a.  Other  school  activities  are  more  important. 

b.  Lack  time  in  the  schedule. 

c.  Lack  knowledge  about  children's  literature. 

d.  Lack  access  to  good  children's  literature. 

e.  Lack  time  to  select  materials. 

f.  View  reading  aloud  as  entertainment. 

g.  Feel  student  are  read  to  at  home. 

h.  Pressure  to  cover  the  curriculum. 

i.  Other  (Please  specify:  ) 
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17  . 


18. 

19. 

20. 

21. 

22  . 
23  . 


If  you  were  offered  inservice  training,  which  of  the  following 
topics  would  you  like  to  study?  (Check  all  that  apply) 

a.  How  to  select  quality  books. 

b.  Ways  to  integrate  literature  in  the  curriculum. 

c.  Ways  to  provide  opportunities  for  student  to 

respond  to  literature. 

d.  How  to  read  aloud  to  student. 

e.  Ways  to  find  time  for  reading  aloud. 

f.  Finding  resources  to  purchase  trade  books  for  reading 

aloud. 

g.  Finding  literature  to  meet  students'  needs 

How  many  years  have  you  taught  elementary  school?  (Check  one) 

a.  1-5  years  d.  16-20  years 

b.  6-10  years  e.  Over  20  years 

c.  11-15  years 


What  grade  do  you  teach  primarily?  (Check  one) 


a . 

Kindergarten 

d. 

Grade  3 

b. 

Grade  1 

e . 

Grade  4 

c . 

Grade  2 

f . 

Grade  5 

Which 

subjects  do  you  teach 

during  a 

given  week? 

(check 

all  that  apply) 

a . 

Reading 

d. 

Science 

b. 

Language  Arts 

e . 

Social  Studies 

c . 

Math 

What  is  the  highest  level  of 

school  you  have  completed? 

(Check 

one) 

a . 

Bachelor’s  Degree 

d. 

Specialist  Degree 

b. 

Some  graduate  school . e . 

Doctorate  Degree 

c . 

Master's  Degree 

f . 

Other  Degree 

(Please  specify: 

In  what  year  did  you  obtain 

your  highest  degree?  (Indicate) 

Year : 


Have  you  had  any  formal  courses  in  children's  literature: 

(Check  one) 

a.  Yes  b.  No 

If  yes,  how  many  courses  in  children's  literature  have  you  had  at: 
(Please  indicate  for  each) 

The  Undergraduate  level  courses 

The  Graduate  level  courses 


24. 
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25.  In  the  past  five  years  have  you  ever  attended: 

(Please  check  all  that  apply,  and  write  year  attended) . 

Year 

a.  A workshop  or  seminar  on  children's  literature.  

b.  A workshop  or  seminar  on  reading  aloud.  

c . A workshop  or  seminar  on  student ' s response  to 

literature.  

d.  A children's  literature  college  class  

e.  Other  (Please  specify:  ) 

26.  Please  indicate  what  professional  organizations  you  are  a member 

of:  (check  all  that  apply) 

a.  TAWL  (Teachers  Applying  Whole  Language) 

b.  Alachua  County  Reading  Council 

c.  Florida  Reading  Association 

d.  International  Reading  Association 

e.  Early  Childhood  Education  Association 

f.  (Other,  Please  Specify:  ) 

27 . Thank  vou  so  much  for  taking  the  time  to  complete  this  survey. 

Is  there  anything  else  you  would  like  to  tell  me  about  your  read 
aloud  program? 


APPENDIX  C 
PERMISSION 


UNIVERSITY  OF 


1PFLORIDA 


Institution!!  Renew  Bond 


114  Psychology  Bldg. 


PO  Bax  112250 
Gainesville,  FL  32611*2250 


May  4,  1995 


Phone:  (904)  392-0433 
Fax:  (904)  392-0433 


TO: 


Ms.  Marearet  Beiand 
258  NRN 


FROM: 


C.  Michael  Levy. 
University  of  Flor 
Review  Board 


SUBJECT: 


Approval  of  Project  #95.220 

Selection  and  use  of  trade  brooks  for  read-aloud  of  elementary 
school  teachers  in  Alachua  County  schools 


I am  pleased  to  advise  vou  that  the  University  of  Florida  institutional 
Review  Board  has  recommended  the  approval  of  this  project.  The  Board 
concluded  that  your  subjects  will  not  be  placed  at  risk  in  this  research.  Given 
your  protocol,  you  should  use  the  cover  letter  you  submitted  to  us  rather  than 
attempting  to  obtain  legally  effective  (signed  and  witnessed)  informed 
consent  from  each  paruemant.  This  approval,  however,  is  conditional  upon 
your  submitting  to  the  IRB  a copy  of  the  approved  cover  letter  that  includes 
the  following  phrase  in  the  upper  or  lower  margin:  "Approved  for  use  through 
May,  1996/ 

If  you  wish  to  make  any  changes  in  this  protocol,  you  must  disclose  your 
plans  before  you  implement  them  so  that  the  Board  can  assess  their  impact 
on  your  project.  In  addition,  you  must  report  to  the  Board  any  unexpected 
complications  arising  from  the  project  which  affect  your  subjects. 

If  you  have  not  completed  this  project  by  May  4,  1996,  please  telephone 
our  office  (392-0433)  and  we  will  tell  you  ho'w  to  obtain  a renewal. 

By  a copy  of  this  memorandum,  your  Chair  is  reminded  of  the  importance  of 
being  fully  informed  about  the  status  of  all  projects  involving  human  subjects 
in  your  department,  and  for  reviewing  these  projects  as  often  as  necessary 
to  insure  tnat  each  project  is  being  conducted  in  the  manner  approved  by  this 
memorandum. 


CMUH2 


cc:  Vice  President  for  Research 
College  Dean 


Unfunded 


M.  Mahlios 
Dr.  Tom  Fillmer 


E^mI  Oppuii>uwy>A«»BMUM  Aroon 
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APPENDIX  D 

LIST  OF  BOOKS  REPORTED  BY  RESPONDENTS 


GRADE  1 
Title 

The  Very  Lonely  Firefly 
The  Very  Quiet  Cricket  (*4) 
That's  Good,  That's  Bad 
Sheila  Rae,  The  Brave 
My  Father ' s Dragon 
Elmer  and  the  Dragon 
The  Very  Busy  Spider 
Spiders 

The  Patchwork  Quilt 

The  Very  Hungry  Caterpiller  (*2) 

Frog  and  Toad  Together  (*2) 

The  Rainbow  Fish 
Mirandy  and  Brother  Wind 
Rabbit  Makes  a Monkey  out  of  a 
Lion 

The  Story  of  Dr.  Doolittle 
Ramona  and  Her  Father 
The  True  Story  of  the  Three 
Little  Pigs 
The  Three  Little  Pigs 
Grouchy  Ladybug 
Noah ' s Ark 

A Clearing  in  the  Forest 
The  Crane  Wife 
Mrs.  Piggle  Wiggle 
The  Spooky  Tail  of 
Prewit  Peacock 
Pancake  Pie 
Ten  Black  Dots 
Owl  Moon 
Rattlesnakes 
Jimmy's  Boa  and  the  Big 
Splash  Birthday  Bash 
Miss  Nelson  is  Missing 
Sloppy  Tiger  and  the  Party 
How  To  Eat  Fried  Worms 
Digging  Up  Dinosaurs 


Author 

Date 

Eric  Carle 

Eric  Carle 

1990 

Margery  Cuyler 

1991 

Kevin  Henkes 

1987 

Ruth  Gannett 

1948 

Ruth  Gannett 

1950 

Eric  Carle 

1984 

Gail  Gibbons 

1993 

Valerie  Flournoy 

1985 

Eric  Carle 

1976 

Arnold  Lobel 

1972 

Marcus  Pfister 

1992 

Patricia  McKissach 

1988 

Verna  Aardema 

1989 

Hugh  Lofting 

1922 

Beverly  Cleary 

1977 

Jon  Sciezka 

1989 

Richard  Scarry 

Eric  Carle 

1977 

Gail  Haley 

1971 

Gloria  Whelan 

1978 

Sumika  Yagawa 

1981 

Betty  MacDonald 

1947 

Bill  Peet 

1972 

Sven  Nordquist 

1984 

Donald  Crews 

1968 

Jane  Yolen 

1987 

Sherie  Bargar 

1986 

Steven  Kellogg 

1989 

Harry  Allard 

1977 

Joy  Cowley 

1988 

Thomas  Rockwell 

1973 

Aliki 

1988 
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Little  Critter  Series 
First  Pink  Light 
Earrings 

Poems  for  Grandmothers 
The  Magic  Schoolbus  on  the 
Ocean  Floor 
Green  Eggs  and  Ham 
The  Tiny  Seed 
It  Looked  Like  Spilt  Milk 
The  Lamb  and  the  Butterfly  (*2) 
Pig  Pig  Grows  Up 
Blueberries  for  Sal 
Stone  Soup 

The  Day  J immy 1 s Boa  Ate 
The  Wash 
Crictor 

Charlotte's  Web  (*2) 

Seven  Blind  Mice 
I'll  Love  You  Forever  (*2) 
There's  a Monster  Under  my  Bed 
The  Maggie  B . 

The  Mother's  Day  Mice  (*2) 

Why  Mosquitoes  Buzz  in  People's 
Ears 

Amazing  Grace 
Smokey  Night 
Picnic  With  Piggins 
Frankllin  in  the  Dark 
Ranger  Rick  Nature  Magazine 


GRADE  2 

Fantastic  Mr.  Fox 
The  Velveteen  Rabbit 
If  You  Were  a Writer 
Miss  Pickerell  Goes  to  Mars 
Dandelion  (Ginn) 

Corduroy 

Norman  the  Doorman 

James  and  the  Giant  Peach  (*3) 

Charlotte's  Web  (*4) 

The  Tiny  Seed 

How  to  be  Cool  in  Third  Grade 
Paul  Bunyan 
Paul  Bunyan  and  Babe 
the  Blue  Ox 
The  Whale ' s Song 
Whales 

Plants  That  Never  Ever  Bloom 
It  Looked  Like  Spilt  Milk 


Mercer  Mayer 

1987 

Eloise  Greenfield 

1976 

Judith  Viorst 

1990 

Myra  Cohn  Livingston 

1990 

Joanna  Cole 

1992 

Dr.  Seuss 

1960 

Eric  Carle 

1987 

Charles  Shaw 

1947 

Arnold  Sundgaard 

1988 

David  McPhail 

1980 

Robert  McCloskey 

1948 

Ann  McGovern 

1986 

Trinka  Noble 

1980 

Tomi  Ungerer 

1958 

E.B.  White 

1952 

Ed  Young 

1991 

Robert  Munsch 

1986 

James  Howe 

1986 

Irene  Haas 

1975 

Eve  Bunting 

1986 

Verna  Aardema 

1976 

Mary  Hoffman 

1991 

Eve  Bunting 

1994 

Jane  Yolen 

1988 

Paulette  Bourgeois 
National  Wildlife 

1986 

(magazine) 

Roald  Dahl 

1976 

Margery  Williams 

1922 

Joan  Nixon 

1988 

Ellen  MacGregor 

1951 

Don  Freeman 

1964 

Don  Freeman 

1968 

Don  Freeman 

1959 

Roald  Dahl 

1961 

E.B.  White 

1952 

Eric  Carle 

1987 

Betsy  Duffey 

1993 

Steven  Kellogg 

1984 

Jan  Gleiter  & 

K.  Thompson 

1985 

Dyan  Sheldon 

1991 

Seymour  Simon 

1989 

Ruth  Heller 

1984 

Charles  Shaw 

1947 
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Magic  Schoolbus  on  the  Ocean 
Floor 

Through  Moon  and  Stars  and 
Night  Skies 
A Giraffe  and  a Half 
No  Such  Things 
The  Grouchy  Ladybug 
The  Last  Princess,  the  Story  of 
Princess  Ka ' iulani  of  Hawaii 
The  Secret  Garden 
A Light  in  the  Attic 
Lion  Witch  & Wardrobe 
Little  Princess 
Desert  Giant 
Rainforest 
Antarctica 
The  Chocolate  Touch 
Karen's  Big  Lie- -Babysitter  1 s 
Club 

My  Father ' s Dragon 
Imogene ' s Antlers 
Her  Seven  Brothers 
What  is  the  Teacher's  Toupee 
Doing  in  the  Fishtank? 

The  Island  of  the  Skog 

Baby  Beluga 

An  Extraordinary  Egg 

My  Big  Sister  Takes  Drugs 

The  Minpins 

Two  Bad  Ants  (*2) 

Something  Special  For  Me 
If  You  Made  a Million 
American  Tall  Tales 
Paul  Bunyan  Swing  His  Ax 
Ramona  Quimby,  Age  8 
More  Tales  of  Uncle  Remus 
The  Troll  Music 
Liza  Lou  and  the  Yeller  Belly 
Swamp 

Blueberries  for  Sal 
Little  Farm  in  the  Ozarks 
Bill  Peet : An  Autobiography 
Junie  B.  Jones  and  Her  Big  Fat 
Mouth 

The  Ocean  Alphabet  Book 
Bridge  to  Terabithia 


Joanna  Cole  1992 

Ann  Turner  1990 

Shel  Silverstein  1964 

Bill  Peet  1983 

Eric  Carle  1987 

Fay  Stanley  1991 

Frances  Burnett  1911 

Shel  Silverstein  1981 

C.S.  Lewis  1976 

Frances  Burnett  1995 

Barbara  Bash  1989 

Helen  Cowcher  1988 

Helen  Cowcher  1990 

Patrick  Catling  1952 

Ann  Martin 

Ruth  Gannett  1948 

David  Small  1985 

Paul  Goble  1978 

Jerry  Piasecki  1994 

Steven  Kellogg  1973 

Raffi  1983 

Leo  Lionni  1994 

Judith  Vigna  1990 

Roald  Dahl  1991 

Chris  Van  Allsburg  1988 

Vera  Williams  1983 

Davis  Schwartz  1989 

Adrien  Stontenburg  1966 

Dell  McCormick  1936 

Beverly  Cleary  1981 

Julius  Lester (retold)  1988 
Anita  Lobel  1966 

Mercer  Mayer  1976 

Robert  McClosky  1948 

Roger  McBride 

Bill  Peet  1989 

Barbara  Parks  1993 

Jerry  Pallotta 

Katherine  Patterson  1977 
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GRADE  3 

The  Cow  Tail  Switch 

The  Happy  Hippopatami 

George  1 s Marvelous  Medicine 

Missing  May 

My  Name  is  Brain  Brain 

The  Crocodile  and  The  Monkey 

Earrings 

Bunnicula 

Charlie  and  the  Chocolate 
Factory  (*2) 

Trumpet  of  the  Swan  (*2) 

James  and  the  Giant  Peach  (*5) 
Stone  Fox 
The  BFG 

Rain  Forest  Secrets 
Indian  in  the  Cupboard  (*2) 
Flossie  and  the  Fox 
Seven  Kisses  in  a Row 
Stuart  Little 
Sarah,  Plain  & Tall 
Waya  Nuki,  Girl  Who  Ran 
Mystery  of  the  Secret  Dolls 
Coaching  Ms . Parker 
Charlotte  1 s Web 
Ramona  Quimby,  Age  8 (*2) 
Alexander  and  the  Terrible, 
Horrible,  No  Good,  Very  Bad  Day 
A Day  Under  Water 
Machu  Pichu 

The  Ghost  of  Popcorn  Hill 
Little  House  in  the  Big  Woods 
Shiloh 

How  to  Dig  a Hole  To  the  Other 
Side  of  the  Earth 
The  Widow ' s Broom 
The  Wreck  of  the  Zephyr 
Island  of  the  Blue  Dolphins 
Ronia,  the  Robber's  Daughter 
Trapped  in  Death  Cave 
Where  the  Red  Fern  Grows 
Witches 


GRADE  4 

Follow  My  Leader 

George's  Famous  Medicine 

Journey  to  America 

James  and  the  Giant  Peach  (*3) 

Night  of  the  Twisters 


Harold  Courlander  1947 

Bill  Martin  1970 

Roald  Dahl  1981 

Cynthia  Rylant  1992 

Jeanne  Betancourt  1993 

Sara  & Stephen  Corrin 
Judith  Viorst  1990 

James  Howe  1979 

Roald  Dahl  1973 

E.B.  White  1970 

Roald  Dahl  1961 

John  Gardiner  1980 

Roald  Dahl  1982 

Arthur  Dorros  1990 

Lynn  Reid  Banks  1980 

Patricia  McKissack  1986 

Patricia  MacLachlan 
E.B.  White  1945 

Patricia  McLachlan  1985 

Kenneth  Thomasma 
Vicki  Erwin  1993 

Carla  Heymsfled  1992 

E.B.  White  1952 

Beverly  Cleary  1981 

Judith  Viorst  1972 

Deborah  Kovaes 
John  Hemming  1981 

Betty  Wright  1993 

Laura  Ingalls  Wilder  1953 

Phyllis  Naylor  1991 

Faith  McNulty  1979 

Chris  Van  Allsburg  1992 

Chris  Van  Allsburg  1983 

Scott  O'Dell  1960 

Astrid  Lindgren  1983 

Bill  Wallace  1984 

Wilson  Rawls  1989 

Roald  Dahl  1983 


James  Garfield  1957 
Roald  Dahl  1983 
Sonia  Levitin  1970 
Roald  Dahl  1961 
Ivy  Ruckman  1984 
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The  Lion,  the  Witch,  and  the 
Wardrobe  (*3) 

Summer  of  the  Monkeys 
Matilda 
Windcatcher 
A Dog  Called  Kitty 
Knights  of  the  Kitchen 
Table  (*2) 

The  Indian  in  the  Cupboard 
The  Red  Pony 
Fudge-a-Mania 
An  Occasional  Cow 
Hatchet 

Good  Books,  Good  Times 

How  to  Eat  Fried  Worms 

Wayside  School  is  Falling  Down 

Where  the  Wild  Things  Are 

Strawberry  Girl 

The  Talking  Earth 

Just  So  Stories 

Night  Bird:  A Story  of  Seminole 
Indians 

Basil  of  Baker  Street 
Shiloh  ( *2 ) 

Can't  You  Make  Them  Behave, 

King  George 
Will  You  Sign  Here, 

John  Hancock 
Paddle  to  the  Sea 
The  Phantom  Tollbooth 
My  Name  is  Brain  Brian 
The  Important  Book 
Tales  of  a Fourth  Grade 
Nothing  (*2) 

The  Fledgling 

Dear  Mr.  Henshaw  (*2) 

Tall  Tales 
Tom  Sawyer 
Moss flower 

Favorite  Tales  From  Shakespeare 
Sarah,  Plain  and  Tall 
Something  Big  Has  Been  Here 
Kids  Pick  the  Funniest  Poems 
Charlie  and  the  Chocolate 
Factory 

Paddington  Bear 

Island  of  the  Blue  Dolphins 

Kavik  the  Wolf  Dog 

My  Side  of  the  Mountain 


C.S.  Lewis 

1950 

Wilson  Rawls 

1976 

Roald  Dahl 

1988 

Avi 

1991 

Bill  Wallace 

1980 

Jon  Sciezka 

1993 

Lynn  Reid  Banks 

1980 

John  Steinbeck 

1945 

Judy  Blume 

1990 

Polly  Horvath 

1989 

Gary  Paulsen 

1987 

Lee  B . Hopkins 

1990 

Thomas  Rockwell 

1973 

Louis  Sachar 

1989 

Maurice  Sendak 

1963 

Lois  Lenski 

1945 

Jean  George 

1983 

Rudyard  Kipling 

1907 

Kathleen  Kudlinski 

Eve  Titus 

1958 

Phyllis  Reynolds 

Naylor 

1991 

Jean  Fritz 

1977 

Jean  Fritz 

1976 

Holling  C.  Holling 

1969 

Norton  Juster 

1961 

Jeanne  Betancourt 

1993 

Margaret  Wise  Brown 

1949 

Judy  Blume 

1972 

Jane  Lang ton 

1980 

Beverly  Cleary 

1983 

Mary  Pope  Osborne 

Mark  Twain 

1876 

Brian  Jacques 

Bernard  Miles 

1976 

Patricia  Maclachlan 

1985 

Jack  Prelutsky 

1990 

Bruce  Lansky 

Roald  Dahl 

1973 

Michael  Bond 

1972 

Scott  O'Dell 

1960 

Walt  Morey 

1968 

Jean  George 

1959 
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GRADE  5 

It's  Like  This,  Cat 
Wayside  School  is  Falling  Down 
Johnny  Tremain 
The  Island  of  the 

Blue  Dolphins  (*3) 

Julie  of  the  Wolves 
Bridge  to  Terabithia 
My  Name  is  Brain  Brian 
The  Great  Gilly  Hopkins 
My  Brother  Sam  is  Dead  (*2) 

Tom  Sawyer 
Tuck  Everlasting 
Windcatcher 
Tikki  Tikki  Tembo 
Dogs  Don't  Tell  Jokes 
Sideways  Stories  from  Wayside 
School 

Mystery  of  the  Vanishing  Lady 
S omnambu 1 i sm 

They  Signed  the  Constitution 

Trouble  River 

The  Whipping  Boy 

The  Sign  of  the  Beaver  (*2) 

The  House  of  Dies  Drear 
Pink  and  Say 

There ' s a Boy  in  the  Girls ' 
Bathroom 
Shiloh 

Indian  in  the  Cupboard  (*2) 
Return  of  the  Indian 
The  Phantom  Tollbooth 
Old  Yeller 
Matilda 

Face  on  the  Milk  Carton 

Road  to  Memphis 

The  Prince  and  the  Pauper 

Gift  Giver 

Queenie  Peavy 

I'm  Going  to  be  Famous 

The  Best  Town  in  the  World 

Nothing's  Fair  in  Fifth  Grade 

The  Law  of  Gravity:  A Story 

Summer  of  the  Swans 

Summer  of  the  Monkeys 

Zoo  Daddies 

Can  You  Teach  Me  How  to  Pick  My 
Nose? 

The  Diary  of  Anne  Frank 


Emily  Neville 

1963 

Louis  Sachar 

1989 

Esther  Forbes 

1960 

Scott  O'Dell 

1960 

Jean  George 

1972 

Katherine  Patterson 

1977 

Jeanne  Betancourt 

1993 

Katherine  Patterson 

1978 

James  Collier 

1974 

Mark  Twain 

1876 

Natalie  Babbit 

1975 

Avi 

1991 

Arlene  Mosel 

1968 

Louis  Sachar 

1991 

Louis  Sachar 

1978 

Mel  Lyle 

1967 

World  of  Wonder 

Elizabeth  Levy 

Betsy  Byars 

1969 

Sid  Fleischman 

1986 

Elizabeth  Speare 

1983 

Virginia  Hamilton 

1968 

Patricia  Polacco 

1994 

Louis  Sachar 

1987 

Phyllis  Naylor 

1991 

Lynn  Reid  Banks 

1980 

Lynn  Reid  Banks 

1986 

Norton  Juster 

1961 

Fred  Gipson 

1956 

Roald  Dahl 

1988 

Caroline  Cooney 

1990 

Mildred  Taylor 

1990 

Mark  Twain 

1882 

Joyce  Hansen 

1980 

Robert  Burch 

1966 

Tom  Birdseye 

1986 

Byrd  Baylor 

1983 

Barthe  deClements 

1981 

Johanna  Hurwitz 

Betsy  Byars 

1970 

Wilson  Rawls 

1976 

Corinne  Gerson 

Martyn  Godfrey 

Frances  Goodrich 

1956 

(*Number  of  times  cited  per  grade  level) 


APPENDIX  E 
COMMENTS 

Of  the  162  surveys  returned,  46  teachers  answered  question 
#27,  which  asked  for  any  additional  responses  about  their 
reading  aloud  program.  The  following  comments  by  teachers 
are  divided  by  grade  levels . 

Grade  1 

I collect  children's  books  and  have  been  purchasing  them  now 
for  five  years.  I purchase  an  average  of  two  new  books  a 
week,  so  I have  a pretty  good  collection.  I group  all  my 
books  by  the  thematic  units  I teach.  I always  use  trade 
books  when  I teach  and  try  to  use  them  as  much  as  possible  in 
all  subject  areas. 

As  a follow  up  to  my  classroom  reading  I promote  my  "At  Home 
Reading  Program. " 

Storytime  is  one  of  my  favorite  times  of  the  day!  The 
children  love  it  too! 

Reading  aloud  is  crucial  to  all  children  of  all  ages.  Time 
must  be  found  to  read  to  children.  My  main  goal  is  to 
instill  a lifelong  love  of  literature  in  my  children! 

When  I first  started  teaching  I "felt"  that  reading  aloud 
was  thought  of,  by  the  administration,  as  wasting  time.  If 
an  administrator  came  into  the  classroom  while  I was  reading 
to  the  class,  I would  quickly  say,  "OK,  everyone  get  out 
your  ..."  I no  longer  feel  this  way  thank  goodness.  One 
of  my  fondest  early  school  memories  is  a teacher  who  read  to 
the  class  each  day  after  lunch. 

Let's  form  a group  to  complete  #17  (inservice  training). 

Use  rhyme,  repetition,  fast  phonics,  using  charts,  poetry, 
anthologies,  songs,  "We  Sing." 

Yes,  I'm  interested  in  more  inservice  and  workshop  in  this 
area . 

We  also  do  Book  Buddies  once  a week  with  a fifth-grade  class. 
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The  children  enjoy  being  read  to  more  than  almost  any  other 
school  activity. 

I feel  good  about  it.  Whatever  books  and  authors  I read  I 
put  in  class  library  and  the  children  enthusiastically  reread 
them.  I buy  several  copies  of  each  so  they  can  buddy  read. 

My  kids  enjoyed  the  sunshine  readers.  I also  used  the  "Mac  & 
Tab  " series.  (It's  something  I found  in  our  storage  room 
years  ago) . The  kids  love  it.  The  first  10  books  are  short 
vowels.  The  second  10  books  are  long  vowels.  I also  enjoy 
incorporating  letter  people  activities  with  my  reading.  They 
each  have  a book. 

A day  without  reading  aloud  would  be  like  a day  without 
sunshine.  I enjoy  reading  to  the  class,  and  I find  it  to  be 
a relaxing  and  enjoyable  activity.  Students  learn  without 
feeling  intimidated  to  give  a "correct  response, " and  they 
likewise  enjoy  the  book. 

I feel  this  is  an  area  I need  to  grow  in.  At  my  school  a 
phonics -oriented  reading  program  has  been  adopted  (blah!) . 
This,  along  with  the  basal,  takes  a great  portion  of  my  time. 
I would  like  to  find  some  ways  to  bring  good  children's 
literature  into  my  program. 

We  also  have  a buddy  reading  program  where  2nd  graders  read 
and  do  reading  related  activities  with  my  first  graders. 

My  children  read  books  to  the  class  they  bring  in.  We  have  a 
Super  Reader  Club. 

Grade  2 


Reading  aloud  is  an  art.  If  you  enjoy  (love)  it  the  students 
will  look  forward  to  a very  special  time!  The  important 
thing  is  to  take  or  make  the  time  and  not  feel  guilty  about 
other  "more  important"  things  that  might  need  to  wait! 

I love  reading  to  my  children.  It's  one  time  we  can  count  on 
being  all  together,  cozy  on  the  rug  enjoying  literature 
together!  I still  love  being  read  to  myself!  My  dad  used  to 
tell  us  stories  at  bedtime  when  I was  a child.  I still  have 
those  safe,  comfortable  feelings  when  I'm  read  to. 

Priority  #1  in  my  classroom. 

The  days  are  not  long  enough  to  include  all  the 
literature/read-aloud/SSR/buddy  reading/response  activities 
I'd  like  to  be  doing! 
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At  least  once  a year  at  our  school  we  invite  other  athletes, 
professionals,  peers  to  read  aloud  to  our  class.  My  class 
(second  grade)  are  reading  buddies  for  a preschool  class  at 
our  school . 

I love  reading  and  want  children  to  love  to  read.  It  seems 
time  gets  used  for  reading--but  not  simply  reading  for 
pleasure ! 

I would  like  to  develop  my  read-aloud  program  more  but  it 
seems  if  each  year  curriculum  demands  are  increasing  . . . 

but  I never  give  up! 

We  had  an  outside  read-aloud  time  during  national  library- 
week.  We  also  read  very  short  stories  related  to  our 
positive  action. 

Young  children--5  years  olds--enjoy  chapter  books  very  much 
in  a multi-age  setting. 

Grade  3 


I love  reading  aloud  to  students 

Our  grade  level  has  divided  our  children  for  formal  reading 
instruction.  I have  been  working  with  children  at  a below 
grade  level  ability.  This  has  worked  out  very  well  for  us! 

As  a first  year  teacher  I am  just  getting  started.  I will  be 
taking  a children's  literature  class  this  summer.  I think  I 
could  benefit  from  specialized  training  as  mentioned  in 
question  17 . 

Just  that  I believe  that  reading  to  children  each  day  is 
crucial.  What  better  way  to  share  an  enthusiasm  for  reading 
and  to  promote  a love  of  books. 

I encourage  reading  at  home  as  well  as  at  school.  We  take 
time  each  day  to  read  silently  to  ourselves  and  time  for  me 
to  read  aloud. 

Grade  4 

I have  completely  switched  to  using  literature  instead  of  the 
Ginn  level  10  basal.  I teach  the  skills  in  context  of  books 
I read  aloud  and  read  with  the  class.  Scores  have  remained 
consistent  with  scores  from  classes  that  strictly  use  the 
basal . 

My  students  sign  up  in  advance  to  pre-read  and  prepare  to 
read  aloud  a particular  chapter  to  the  class.  They  must  read 
with  dramatic  expression!  They  may  also  quiz  the  class  after 
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their  reading.  Sometimes  we  videotape  book  talks  after  the 
book  has  been  completed.  Frequently  I select  the  next  books 
well  in  advance,  announce  the  upcoming  selections,  and 
students  secure  copies  to  follow  along.  We  call  it  our  Book 
Club.  It  usually  started  out  informally  with  one  or  two 
students  reading  along  in  the  fall  and  over  the  duration  of 
time,  by  the  end  of  the  1st  semester,  1/2  or  more  of  the 
students  enjoy  being  able  to  follow  along.  Whenever  I can 
"act  the  part"  or  change  my  voice  into  the  character,  it 
captures  them — some  think  by  fourth  grade  they  are  too  "big" 
for  read  alouds ! 

It  is  the  highlight  of  the  day  for  some  children! 

I wish  that  I had  more  time  to  read  to  my  class,  but  between 
ESE,  Basic  Skills,  and  Gifted,  I more  often  than  not,  don't 
have  my  entire  class . 

Since  I teach  mainly  math,  science,  and  social  studies,  my 
opportunities  to  incorporate  literature  are  limited.  I try 
to  get  reading  in  whenever  I can,  however,  so  that  my 
students  know  I value  reading  even  though  I'm  not  a "reading" 
teacher ! 

I enjoy  reading  to  the  students  because  it ' s a relaxing  time 
for  all  of  us . I also  want  to  make  sure  every  child  is  read 
to  daily,  and  I know  some  aren't  read  to  at  home. 

Yes,  I choose  books  which  will  broaden  my  student's  cultural 
experience  and  literacy  reference  background,  ie. , Greek 
myths,  tall  tales,  Tom  Sawyer. 

Students  must  have  regular  daily  periods  to  choose  their  own 
book(s)  for  reading--and  FREE  choice  daily  for  their  own 
'writing. ' No  assigned  topics  for  writing. 

Grade  5 

I often  use  essay  questions  for  (extra  credit)  on  reading 
tests  from  my  read  aloud  books.  Many  students  like  to  select 
another  book  by  the  same  author  to  read  for  book  reports . 

We  use  literature  selections  that  relate  to  social  studies 
content- -within  social  studies  class.  When  we  do,  I often 
read  a chapter  or  two  aloud  to  set  interest  an  tone  of  piece. 
Every  social  studies  unit  has  appropriate  picture  book 
selections.  I collect  quality  literature  to  support  my 
social  studies  curriculum.  I attended  state  and  national 
conventions  and  preview  and  purchase. 

I am  a first  year  teacher  who  teaches  2nd,  4th  and  5th  grade 
reading  and  language  arts.  I answered  the  questions  based  on 
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what  I did  this  year,  but  there  are  many  things  I would 
change  next  year. 

Quite  a bit  of  the  time  space  where  I schedule  reading  alouds 
is  given  over  to  my  students  to  share  their  writing,  poems  or 
stories  they  want  to  read  aloud  as  well  as  opportunities  for 
them  to  talk  about  books  they're  reading. 

I have  always  taught  in  language  deficit  schools.  Our  kids 
come  in  behind  and  play  catch  up.  My  math  program  is  much 
easier  to  implement  and  results  are  easy  to  see  (my  CAT  NP 
mean  went  up  30  points  just  this  year!  The  mean!  My  68 's 
became  99 's;  my  18 's  became  59 ' s ! ) . Reading  is  tougher.  I 
am  a Reading  Specialist  out  of  UF ' s Proteach  Program. 

However,  I believe  reading  more  leads  to  better  reading. 
Reading  for  fun  leads  to  reading  more--and  the  better  you 
read  the  more  fun  it  is . I know  whole  language  has  been 
around  since  the  turn  of  the  century  but  reading  aloud  has 
been  going  on  for  centuries!  Yes,  after  years  of  falling 
interest  and  test  scores  we  did  turn  it  around  . . . 5th 
graders  can  learn  to  love  reading  again! 

Reading  is  important --All  classrooms  should  have  an  excellent 
selection  of  novels  for  kids  to  read  (in  addition  to  the 
library  some  $ would  be  nice ! 

I am  presently  using  the  Pegasus  Program  which  is  novel 
reading  divided  into  themes  and  integrates  with  the 
curriculum.  We  are  trying  to  get  a workshop  offered  in  our 
school  this  summer  focusing  on  Pegasus. 

I am  always  pleased  (and  amazed)  when  students  come  to  show 
me  they  have  checked  out  or  purchased  the  book  we  have  read 
aloud  in  class.  It  has  happened  4-5  times  this  year,  and  I 
consider  it  a huge  success! 


APPENDIX  F 

SCHOOL  ELIGIBILITY  SURVEY 
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